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International 


Garden Club 





at BARTOW, PELHAM BAY 
PARK, NEW YORK CITY 





NFORMATION regarding member- 

| ship may be secured from the assistant 

secretary, Miss Harriet Johnson, 109 

West 82nd Street, New York City. The 

club maintains large gardens at Bartow, 

open to the public, and gives lectures open 
only to members. 


It issues a quarterly Journal, profusely 
illustrated, devoted to gardening and 
horticulture. Price, Four Dollars a Year. 
Free to Members. The March issue, con- 
sisting of over 150 pages and 35 illustra- 
tions, contains articles on Lilies, Roses, 
Perfumes, Cotoneasters, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Medicinal Plants, etc. 


Subscriptions or single copies may be secured 
through Brentano's or by 
applying to 


NORMAN TAYLOR 
BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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A Better Memory 


In One Evening 
Because You Get the Secret Right Away 


David M. Roth, whose reputation as a Memory Expert extends all 
the way from Seattle to New York, not only because of his remarkable 
feats of memory, but because of his success in teaching others how to 
remember, has prepared his complete Memory Method in a home study 


Course of Seven Fascinating Lessons. 





MR. ROTH’S AMAZING MEMORY FEATS 


SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER 

“Of the 150 members of the Seattle 
Rotary Club at a luncheon yesterday not 
one left with the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Roth could do all claimed for bim. 
Rotarians at the meeting had to pinch 
themselves to see whether they were 
awake or not, 

“Mr, Roth started his exhibition by 
asking sixty of those present to intro- 
duce themselves by name to him. Then 
he waved them aside and requested a 
member at a blackboard to write down 
hames of firms, sentences and mottoes 
on numbered squares, meanwhile sitting 
with his back to the writer and only 
learning the positions by oral report. 
After this he was asked by different 
Rotarians to tell what was written down 
in various specific squares and gave the 
entire list without a mistake. 

“After finishing with this Mr. Roth 
singled out and called by name the sixty 
men to whom he had been introduced 
earlier, who in the meantime had changed 
seats and had mixed with others present.” 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

“David M. Roth gave a practical 
demonstration of memory at the lunch 
meeting of the Rotary Club at the Hotel 
McAlIpin. 

“Mr. Roth asked the men at any four 
tables to call out their names. This 
they did—-32 of them. Then the speaker 
turned his back and they changed chairs. 
Mr. Roth then proceeded to call each 
one by name and went through them 
without error. The blackboard was used 
and a number of other astonishing illus- 
trations were given.’ 











YOU TOO CAN DO THIS 


“There is not a thing that I do with my 
memory that any other person of average in- 
telligence cannot learn to do—probably more 
easily and quickly than I do,”’ says Mr. Roth, 


“ By applying my Memory Method you will 
be able to do wonderful things with your own 
memory in the course of a few weeks.” 





C. LOUIS ALLEN. President of the Py- 
rene Mauufacturing Company, says of 
Mr. Roth's Course: 

“‘Now that the Roth Memory Course 
is finished, I want to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed the study of this 
most fascinating subject. Usually these 
courses involve a great deal of drudg- 
ery, but this has been nothing but pure 
pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the 
course of instruction and feel that I 
shall continue to strengthen my mem- 
ory. That is the best part of it. I 
shall be glad of an opportunity to 
recommend your work to my friends.’ 
Fifty Other Letters Like This Are in Our 

Booklet, “How to Improve the Memory.” 
Sent Free With the Course. 











**In the first evening you spend on my first 
lesson you wi:l discover a mental power that 
you never dreamed you possessed. I know 
this is true because my pupils—thousands of 
them—have so testified. 

“Your memory is the most wonderful in- 
strument in the world. You need only to 
know how to use it (and I will tell you how) 
to do things that look marvelous but are 
really only your natural mental faculty prop- 
erly controlled and applied.’’ 


SPEND ONE EVENING 
with Mr. Roth. Study the first lesson of his 
Memory Course. And you will see how a new 
world of names, faces, facts, figures and 
mental picture-records opens up to you the 
next day. 

You will see how much more smoothly and 
efficiently the day's work goes forward. 

You will see how many minutes and hours 
you have for other things, because you have 
learned how to cut out the time and effort 
you used to waste in trying to remember 
and memorize. 

You will see what a vast amount of energy 
you save because your facts and figures come 
swiftly to mind—just when you need them 
most. 

You will see how your ability to talk con- 
vincingly increases because you are sure of 
your facts and recall them clearly. 

You will see how readily you lead the 
conversation wherever you gather socially or 
in business conference. 


THE FEAR OF FORGETTING 


will vanish the minute you learn Mr. Roth’s 
easy method of remembering. 

Then you will be delighted at the new 
sense of confidence and power that has come 
to you, when speaking on your feet, or in 
business discussion, or in making a selling 
talk, or in holding up your end of a con- 
versation. 


HOW SIMPLE IT IS 

Mr. Roth’s Method makes the act of re- 
membering, not a matter of hard work and 
training, but an easy, natural and automatic 
process of the mind—summoning, with a 
minimum of mental effort, just the right 
fact, name or number for instant use when 
you need it most. 

Mr. Roth’s Method will be a delightful 
revelation to you. Studying it will be like 
a fascinating game. You will see your own 
mind as you never saw it before. You will 
discover mental faculties—in good working 
order—that you never dreamed you pos- 
sessed. 

You will be amazed to see what a short 

















DAVID M. ROTH 


fireside lesson will do for your wife and 

children, and the whole family, the first 

evening you share your lesson with them. 
wen Lessons are: 


1. The basic Seeret 

2. The Mental File 

3. Names and Faces 

4. Reading and Public Speaking 

5. How to Remember Numbers 

6. Studies and Spelling 

7. Practical and Entertaining Applica- 
tions 


Mr. Roth shows in his first lesson the un- 
derlying scientific principle of his method— 
by which the average mind can be made to 
remember—like a flash—anything that the 
occasion demands, 

The other six lessons teach the practical 
application of this prineiple to the various 
daily requirements of the human mind and 
memory. 


TO HELP YOU SUCCEED 
No matter what your work is we believe 
you will find Mr. Roth's Memory Method a 
priceless aid to achievement and a money 
making instrument of efficiency. 
YOU NEED THIS COURSE. It - } teach you 


to remember—quickly and easil 
Names and Faces Business Shoat 


What You Read Statistics 
Speeches You Hear Facts 
Talks Neferences 


Business Details Sermons and Lectures 
Selling Voints Business Reports 
Legal Voints Good Stories 
Conversations School Lessons 
Pictures Household Duties 
History and Dates Business Appointments 
Streets and Numbers Social Engagements 


Mr. Roth’s fee has been $20 ($15 for 
each pupil in large classes) for the same 
course that he has now prepared for home 
study and has authorized the Independent 
Corporation to offer at a nation-wide intro- 
ductory price of 


ONLY $5 


Mail the coupon today and the complete 
course of Seven Lessons will be sent you, 
with a booklet containing fifty letters of 
hearty recommendation from executives of the 
Jargest business houses from Seattle to New 
York City. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Just mail the coupon now and receive the 
complete Home Study Course of Seven Les- 
sons on five days’ free trial. If by any 
chance you don’t want it, return it and owe 
us nothing. Act now—while the low intro- 
ductory price is available—lest you rorarr. 


Dndependent Corporavion tisver tom se neta 


Established 1848—Publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s Weekly). 


Please send me the complete Roth Home Study Course of Seven Lessons 
on five days’ free trial. 1 will pay you $5 on examination, or return at 


your expense. 


DOME cocccvccoesccessecvicsoces 


POOR «6:0 2 010-00. 0'6 616 0-6.0 04662000 9 b% 00:00 
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THE STREET Of UNUSUAL SHOPS: 
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It will pay our readers to look through these advertisements. There : 
are listed many charming suggestions from representative firms. Our 


Shopping Service Department will be very pleased to make purchases 
for our out-of-town readers from any of the shops if requested. 















































HUMIRAD— Ar Moistener 





Saves Coal, Health, Furniture 
Brings Complete Comfort 
Used with Steam, Vapor or Hot Water Heating Systems 
Send for Circulars 
HUMIRAD CO., INC. 

17 East 40th St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















THE JAPANESE PRINT EXCHANGE 


Telephone Plaza 6605 


Rare Examples for Collectors. 
Panels for Decoration. Surimono. 
Portfolios Sent for Inspection. 


LUCY BROWN, 123 East 57th St. 
New York City 




















“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar = 


ranging in price from $3000 to 
which 
clients. 
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building problems. 


Neti 





0 
planned prac‘ical 


$ 
have been built i satisfied 
I have had 25 years’ experi- 
and I can help you solve your 


CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, ees ‘ 
| Bank Bidg. Passale, N. J. 








tects i ano SUBURBAN HOUSES 

—- A most ce lete and handsomely 
Z illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 9x12 
inches. 38 comp'ele designs with 








38 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half 
Timber, and other s‘yles of Ar- 
chitecture. Pracjical informa- 
tion. Estimates cost. Floor 
plans with all dimensions. 
pecial sketches. Plans fur- 

— for sayte- or alterations to aa buildings. 


we ue + $4,000 to Price $2.00 Prepaid. 
w. ° EWSNA Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 








Colonial Andirons 





high 


Fourteen inches Price, $3.50 


If planning to build send for our 


“Hints on Fireplace Construction” 


The H. W. Covert Company 
Fireplace Specialists 


351 Lexington Ave. New York 























Beautify Furniture 
PROTECT FLOORS and Floor 
Coverings from injury by using 

Glass Onward Sliding 
Furniture Shoe 
In place of Castors 
If pee dealer will not supply you 
write w 

ONWARD MFG. co. 

Menasha, Wis. Kitchener, Ont. 











English Casements 





The “‘BULL-DOG”’ Adjuster 


are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
screens, storm 
sash or cur- 
tains. 





Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
Madison Terminal Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE 
Southern Woman's Magazine 


is the only magazine in America published 


EXCLUSIVELY for 
SOUTHERN WOMEN 


It was created to preserve the spirit and atmosphere of the 
Old South and to reflect the progress and vigorous life 
of the South of today. The sentiment of the South is a 
very definite, true and responsive thing. The Southern 
Woman’s Magazine is crystalizing that old and new sen- 
timent representing that part of our country south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line and it has built up a clientele 
which feels that it represents the women of the South. 


The magazine that is wanted by the subscriber is the 
magazine that is needed by the advertiser. If you want 
Southern business the SOUTHERN WOMAN’S 
MAGAZINE can get it for you. 


The South is now entering its 
Greatest Era of Prosperity 


Have you made your plans so as to be sure of your share of the 
business that is awaiting you? For further particulars address: 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine 


Nashville, Tenn. 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives 
Flatiron Building, New York 
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VINE COVERED DOORWAY OF THE JAMES L. BREESE 
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PATRIOTIC BUILDING: IS THIS THE RIGHT 
TIME TO BUILD THE SMALL HOUSE? BY 


LEWIS E. WELCH, ASSOCIATED WITH 
AYMAR EMBURY 


N looking over the wartime building situation, it seems 
that there are a number of impressions, some false, some 
true, which have gained more or iess credence. It is the 
intention of this article to present to the prospective home 
builder a truthful summary of building conditions as they 
exist in this country to-day. 

There are apparently four reasons which have caused the 
slump in building. First, the difficulty in obtaining materials; sec- 
| ond, the rise in price of materials; third, the shortage of labor, and 
fourth, the idea that it is unpatriotic to build in war time. 

The difficulty in obtaining materials is a serious one in certain 
types of buildings, especially in those of a monumental type or in 
large speculative developments. 'To the individual home builder, it 
need not present such a serious problem. Let us assume that the 
house is to be built in a small city—say of thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Such a town has several building supply companies which are carrying 
a sufficient stock of lumber, shingles, sash, doors, cement, etc. The 
city may have its own brick and wood-working plants. These ma- 
terials, which form the bulk of a house, are available immediately 
in the city. The number of additional items are in the main small. 
Now if all building is to stop, we shall find these material men with 
stocks too large for them, for which they have no sale. While their 
stocks are too small for the Government to take over, they are too large 
for the owners to carry for a considerable length of time. The pros- 
pective builder therefore may buy to good advantage in the local 
markets while still observing the wishes of the Government. 

As to the advanced price in materials, it would be useless to try 
to prove that materials are not considerably more expensive than they 
were only a year or two ago. However, it has been proven that these 
prices have not advanced as much as the majority of people are in- 
clined to think. A case which proves this, is that a figure for a certain 
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PATRIOTIC BUILDING 


house proposition taken in January, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
was but two per cent higher than that taken in July, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen. If we were to believe reports two hundred per 
cent would be more nearly right. 

A prospective builder who delays because of the advanced prices 
has small chance to hope for a decrease in prices after the war, or 
later on. At that time, the placing of mortgages and loans will be 
extremely difficult, and so will greatly hold up the building situation. 

When we review the labor question, we find that our Govern- 
ment has taken many craftsmen and mechanics, indeed has asked 
for many more than have gone. However, we still find in each com- 
munity a certain class of men who either cannot or do not go. Many 
workmen have homes and families, which make it impossible for them 
to leave for work in the ship-yards and munition plants. A great 
deal of suffering will undoubtedly result unless these men are em- 
ployed. Such conditions as these have already been found to exist. 
The men in the main are not the floater type, but are good mechan- 
ics and are fully capable of carrying on the best class of residence 
work. 

The contractors, too, in small cities, are men prepared to do small 
work. These men have neither the capital nor the equipment te take 
large Government contracts but must depend on the local building 
for their livelihood. Very often a contractor is glad to take a small 
house contract on an extremely small percentage of profit, so that 
he may be able to keep together the organization of workmen, etc., 
which he has built up. 

Building reports seem to indicate that the conditions in the Mid- 
dle West and Far West are radically different from the conditions 
in the Atlantic States. In the East it is hard to find a community 
which is not affected by the manufacture of munitions, and in these 
communities we would not think it proper to build in a large way, 
lest competition with the Government might be created. The com- 
munities where no United States munition plants are located, there- 
fore, offer a field for what might be termed patriotic building. 


HE idea that it is unpatriotic to build during war time seems 
Es to have got its start from some unknown source. While the 
Government has intimated that it anticipates the necessity of 
closing some of the non-productive industries, it has not placed 
home building in that class. Our Government realizes the vast im- 
portance which is attached to the proper housing of its employees 
and so could not, in justice to all, restrict the individual home builder. 
When the war is over there will be, no doubt, a great conges- 
tion due to the starting of many of the large building developments 
4 
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Drawings by Muirhead Bone. 
Used by permission of George H. Doran Co. 


SCOTTISH SOLDIERS IN A 
THE MARCH OR ENJOYING 
DUTY IN THE TRENCHES. 





FRENCH BARN: A 
A “DIVISIONAL R 
SKETCHED AT THE 


TYPICAL BILLET FOR TROOPS ON 
EST” BETWEEN TWO TURNS OF 
FRONT BY MUIRHEAD BONE. 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR: A SKETCH BY MUIRHEAD 
BONE, OF A FIELD DRESSING STATION. THE WOUNDED 
GRENADIER GUARDSMAN IN THE FOREGROUND ON 
THE LEFT, WEARING A GERMAN HELMET AND EAT 
ING BREAD AND JAM, HAD BROUGHT IN AS PRISONER 
THE GERMAN WHO IS SITTING ON THE RIGHT WITH 
HIS HAND TO HIS FACE. THE GUARDSMAN INDICATED 
THE GERMAN TO THE ARTIST AND SAID: “WON’T 
YOU DRAW MY PAL HERE, TOO, SIR? HE AND ME 
HAD A TURN-UP THIS MORNING WHEN WE TOOK 
THEIR TRENCH, AND HE JABBED ME IN THE ARM, 
AND I JABBED HIM IN THE EYE, AND WE’RE THE 
BEST OF FRIENDS.” OTHER GERMANS ARE SITTING 
IN ATTITUDES CHARACTERISTIC OF NEWLY MADE 
PRISONERS 








“WALKING WOUNDED” ON A HOSPITAL 
SHIP: A SKETCH BY MUIRHEAD EONE 
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PATRIOTIC BUILDING 


which have been temporarily discontinued for the period of the war. 
The call for all types of building materials will undoubtedly cause 
confusion and a considerable rise in price. If the individual home 
builder will go ahead with his proposed house now, he will miss much 
of this confusion and delay and will be able to release for the larger 
work, now held up, a number of men and no small amount of material. 

If the small house owner can keep the building trades employed 
in a small way, he will be a great factor in avoiding countrywide 
depression, as well as an unprecedented rise in building prices after 
the war conditions. These two extremes are not to be desired, as 
they represent abnormal conditions. 

Any work which is in direct competition to Government work 
should be stopped. That is the reason so many of the city buildings 
have been held up. The owners have felt that they should not take 
men or materials which the Government could use. We have tried 
to show that the building of isolated small homes does not bring about 
this competition. 

Many have said that our savings should go into Liberty Loan 
Bonds. If men are not employed, their income ceases, and we would 
soon reach the point where workmen would not be able to purchase 
their bonds. 

The entire proposition works back to the point where it affects 
the butcher, the baker, and the candle-stick maker. All are depend- 
ing, at least indirectly, on the “business as usual” plan. 

To all persons interested in the development of American 
domestic architecture, a discontinuance of home building for even a 
short period is viewed with extreme anxiety. 


F during the war no homes should be built, we would find that 
I a loss of interest in building and a deterioration in quality of 

our domestic architecture would result. The darkest period in 
American architecture followed the Civil War. This was due not 
only to the architects and craftsmen, but to a lowering of the standard 
of public taste. 

The magazines and newspapers have in the past few years at- 
tempted to bring to the attention of the public the better classes and 
types of domestic architecture. The results which they have accom- 
plished are shown by the increasingly large number of really attractive 
homes. Within the past ten years, American domestic architecture 
has forged ahead with such rapid strides that it is now recognized as 
being superior in design and execution to that of any other country. 

Many men, trained in all branches of this work, suddenly thrown 
out of employment would seek other lines of work. Some of these 
would never return to their present occupation. We would then be 
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SKETCH FOR A SMALL HOUSE, BY ALFRED BUSSELLE. 


compelled to train new men, who would produce for some time a 
very inferior kind of architectural work. 

At present the greatest activity in home building is shown in 
the group developments which are springing up in almost every town. 
In most places, these have been very bad structurally and artistically, 
but a few have been built which will endure, partly because of their 
permanent practical value and partly because they were designed 
with artistic forethought and constructed with honesty and intel- 
ligence. 

These developments have, of course, in their beginning the basic 
idea, the single house. Most of the workmen in our mill towns are 
not in a position to build their own homes or to own houses unless 
helped by some central head. To the person who can afford to build 
his own home, the present conditions should not be discouraging on 
account of labor, material or duty to the nation. The hardest thing 
and the wisest thing to do in war time is to keep to the “business- 
as-usual” slogan, and this applies to the small house-builder as much 
as to the merchant and farmer. . 

Homes are the background of civilization, therefore, the more 
homes we can build, the better we are supporting the Government. 
This does not mean palaces or apartment houses requiring a great 
amount of steel. It means little homes where people can live while 
working for and serving the Government. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT TODAY: 
ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS 
BY MUIRHEAD BONE 


HE British line in France and Belgium runs through 
country of three kinds, and each kind is like a part of 
England. Between the Somme and Arras a British 
soldier often feels that he has not quite left the place 
of his training on Salisbury Plain. The main roads 
may be different, with their endless rows of sentinel 
trees, and the farms are mostly clustered into villages, where 
they turn their backs to the streets. More of the land, too, 
is tilled. But the ground has the same large and gentle undula- 
tion; and these great rollers are made, as in Wiltshire, of pure 
chalk coated with only a little brown clay. There are the same 
wide prospects, the same lack of streams and ponds, the same 
ledges and curious carvings of the soil; and journeys on foot seem long, 
as they do on our downs, because so much of the road before you is 
visible while you march. 

A little north of Arras there begins, almost at a turn of the road, a 
black country, where men of the South Lancashires feel at home and 
grant that the landscape has some of the points of Wigan. It is the 
region of Loos and Vermelles and Bully Grenay, most of it level 
ground on which the only eminences are the refuse-heaps of coal mines. 
Across this level the eye feels its way from one well-known stack of pit- 
head buildings and winding machinery to another. They are, to an 
English eye, strangely lofty and stand out like lighthouses over a sea. 
The villages near their feet are commonly “model” or “garden,” with 
all the houses built well, as parts of one plan. As in Lancashire, 
farming and mining go on side by side, and in August the corn is gray 
with a mixture of brown dusts from collieries and from the road. 

The next change is not abrupt, like the first; but it is as great. 
Near Ypres you are on the sands, though yet twenty miles from the 
sea. Here you have a sense of being in a place still alive, but pen- 
sioned off by nature after its work was done. You feel it at Rye and 
Winchelsea, at Ravenna, and at any place which the sea has once made 
great and then abandoned. The wide Ypres landscape drawn by Mr. 
Bone was all mellow on sunny days at the end of July with the warm 
brown and yellow of many good crops. Almost up to the British 
front it was farmed minutely and intensely ; in spring I had seen a man 
ploughing a field where a German shell, on the average, dropped 
every day. But all this countryside has the brooding quietude of a 
sort of honorable old age, dignity and pensiveness and comfort behind 


its natural rampart of sand dunes, but not the stir of life at full pres- 
sure. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT IN SKETCHES 


Into this vari-colored belt of landscape, some ninety miles long, 
and into its cities and villages, the war has brought strange violences of 
effort and several different degrees of desolation. Some villages are 
dead and buried, like Poziéres, where you must dig to find where a 
house stood. ‘There are cities dead, but with their bones still above 
ground; Ypres is one—many walls stand where they did, but grass is 
growing among the broken stones and bits of stained glass on the floor 
of the Cloth Hall, and at noon a visitor’s footsteps ring and echo in the 
empty streets like those of a belated wayfarer in midnight Oxford. 
“How doth the city sit desolate that once was full of people!” Again, 
there are towns like Arras, whose flesh, though torn, has life in it still, 
and seems to feel a new wound from each shell, though there be no 
man there to be hit. These are the broader differences between one 
part of the front and another. In any one place there are minor 
caprices of destruction or survival. Mr. Bone has drawn the top of 
the Albert Church tower, a building that was ugly when it was whole, 
but now is famous for its impending figure of the Virgin, knocked by 
artillery fire into a singular diving attitude, with the Child in her out- 
stretched hands. Of the two or three buildings unharmed in Arras 
one is the oldest house in the town and another was Robespierre’s 
birthplace. 

In the fields, as you near the front line, you note an ascending 
scale of desolation. It is most clear on the battlefield of the Somme. 
First you pass across two or three miles of land on which so many 
shells fall, or used to fall, that it has not been tilled for two years. It 
is a waste, but a green waste, where not trodden brown by horses and 
men. It is gay in summer with poppies, convolvulus and cornflowers. 
Among the thistles and coarse grass you see self-sown shoots of the 
old crops, of beet, mustard and corn. Beyond this zone of land merely 
thrown idle you reach the ultimate desert where nothing but men and 
rats can live. Here even the weeds have been rooted up and buried 
by shells, the houses are ground down to brick-dust and lime and 
mixed with the earth, which is constantly turned up and turned up 
again by more shells and kept loose and soft. The trees, broken half- 
way up their trunks and stripped of leaves and branches, look curi- 
ously haggard and sinister. 


T is hoped that Mr. Bone’s drawings will give a new insight into 

I the spirit in which the battle of freedom is being fought. An art- 

ist does not merely draw ruined churches and houses, guards and 

lorries, doctors and wounded men. It is for him to make us see some- 

thing more than we do even when we see all these with our own eyes— 

to make visible by his art the staunchness and patience, the faithful 
12 
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THE WESTERN FRONT IN SKETCHES 


absorption in the next duty, the humor and human decency and good 
nature—all the strains of character and emotion that go to make up the 
temper of Britain at war. 

In one of these drawings Mr. Bone gives a rousing glimpse of 
trench life at a moment of action. These are its moments of trans- 
figuration, when all the glow of courage, that has been banked down 
and husbanded through months of waiting and guarding, bursts, at a 
word of command, into flame. The rest of trench life is work, con- 
trivance and observation. It has been called monotonous. But, for 
any man who has not lost the heart of a boy, it has the relish of an end- 
lessly changing outdoor adventure, a game with the earth and the 
weather, as well as with the more official enemy. 

No two points in an Allied front trench are wholly alike. Cer- 
tain general patterns there are, but no facsimiles. Each traverse or 
bay has a look of its own; it is personal and expresses, as Robinson 
Crusoe’s stockade might have done, the nature of some man or men 
making shift, each after his own kind, to put up what they could, in 
the shortest time, between their bodies and danger. A German firing 
trench is less various. In it you seem to see the minds of a few large 
and able contractors; in ours, the minds of thousands of good camp- 
ers-out. To put it in another way, the German trench has, in some 
measure, the quality of a long street built, well enough, to a single 
design; ours possesses the charm of a strip of coast or a long country 
lane, where nature or man has made every indentation and turn a 
surprise, and each farmer has made gates and hedges to his own mind. 

The line goes through wonderful places and charges them with 
singular thrills of romance. It has made windmills famous as forts, 
and brought herons into the suburbs of cities. In one place it runs 
across water and land so intermixed that the sentries of both armies 
are upon little islands crowned with breastworks like grouse butts; 
you see them, when the winter evening falls, standing immobile, waist- 
deep in mist, each man about forty yards from his enemy. Men have 
stood there, turn by turn, for two years and a half, moving softly and 
whispering as if in a church, till the shyest of wild fowl have learnt to 
treat the surrounding marsh as their own, and the only sound is of wild 
duck and snipe astir between the muzzles of two nations’ loaded rifles, 
snipes safe among the snipers. At more than one place the two front 
lines converge until each sentry knows that he is within a gentle bomb’s 
throw of the enemy. Out of the firing trench, at one of these places, 
you walk on tiptoe along a short sap that halves this short distance, and 
from its end you look up at a small heap of rubble—a couple of cart- 
loads—and know that some German is cautiously listening, like you, 
on its further side. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT IN SKETCHES 


HOSE are the cramped and contorted parts of the front. A few 

miles away it will straighten and lvose itself out; you see it run 

free, in great, easy curves, up the slopes of wide moorlands, the 
two front lines drawn apart almost three hundred yards. Each is a 
double band of color; the white ribbon of its dug chalk and the broader 
rust-brown ribbon of its tangled wire stand out clear against the shabby 
velveteen gray of the heath. Here there is less of thrill and more of 
ease in trench life; by day the sentries peer, hour by hour, into the 
baffling mist that is woven across their sight by our own and the 
enemy’s wire; it is like trying to see through low and leafless, but thick, 
undergrowth. By night the wire makes, to the sentry’s eye, a middle 
stratum of opaque dark gray, between the full blackness of the earth 
below it and the more penetrable obscurity of the night air above. But 
the darkness is never trusted for long. All night each army is sending 
up rocket-like lights to burst and hang like arc lamps in the air over 
the firing trench of the other. From a commanding point you can 
see, at any moment of any night, scores of these ascending rockets, each 
like a line drawn on the dark with a pencil of flame, arching over to 
intersect each other near the zenith of their flight, incessantly tracing 
and retracing the lines of a Gothic nave over all No Man’s Land, from 
the Alps to the sea. All night, too, there is a kind of pulse of light in 
the sky, along the whole front, from the flash of guns. From the 
trenches the flash itself can seldom be seen, but the sky winks and 
winks from moment to moment with the spread and contraction of a 
trembling radiance like summer lightning. 

At most parts of the line a man in the front trench is cut off from 
landscape. 'To look at a tree behind the enemy’s lines may be to give 
a mark to a sniper hidden in its boughs. By day you see the upper 
half of the dome of the sky, and, through loopholes, a few yards of 
rough earth or chalk, then the nebulous wire, and, through its thin 
places, perhaps a few uniforms, blue, gray or brown, lying beyond, 
among the coarse grass and weeds. At night you see all the stars well, 
and on moonlight nights, if you walk the trench softly, you can watch 
strange friezes sharply silhouetted on the sky line of the parapet, the 
wars and loves of capering rats, “flouting the ivory moon.” Whole 
choirs of larks may be heard: neither cannon nor small arms seem to 
— them; and most of the ground has its own hawk to quarter it 

y: ’ 
To men put on this short allowance of natural sights and sounds 
it is an extraordinary pleasure to find in the rear of their trench a clean 
rivulet, such as often occurs in chalk land, where the surface water fil- 
ters rapidly in and comes out at the bases of slopes like so many crystal 
springs. But the greatest of all trench delights is the rediscovery, 
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MOTOR LIGHTS ON A HILL ROAD 


every year, of the sun. Some day in March it is suddenly found to 
have a miraculous warmth, and everybody off duty comes out like the 
bees and stands about in the trench, sunning his head and shoulders 
in the tepid rays and adoring—quite inarticulately—and feeling that 
all’s well with the world. A winter in trenches revives, in us children of 
civilization, a pre-Promethean rapture of love for the sun; and the 
dark nights, in which not a match must be struck, makes us, at an 
rate, think more highly than ever we did of the moon, which halves the 
strain of the soldier on guard, and of the stars which guide him back 
overland to his billet, at a relief, to sleep in Elysium. So, for a man 
who has all his senses alive and unjaded, the hard and bare life has its 
compensations. It makes him do without many things; but it also 
quickens delight in the things which are at the base of all the rest, and 
without which there could not have been the incomparable adventure 
and spectacle of life on the earth. 


Eprror’s Nore—For these brilliant and understanding sketches of the Western Front 
by Muirhead Bone and for the description so vital and human and sympathetic of this great 
battlefield, Tue Tovucustone wishes to extend its thanks to George Newnes, Limited, of 


London, who has already for English publication brought this material together in beauti- 
ful and significant form. 


MOTOR LIGHTS ON A HILL ROAD: BY 
AMY LOWELL 


ELLOW-GREEN, yellow-green, yellow-green and silver, 
Rimple of leaves, 
Blowing, 
Passing, 
Flowing overhead, 
Arched leaves, 
Silver of twisted leaves; 
Fan-like yellow glare 
On tree-trunks. 
Fluted side wake 
Breaking from one polished stem to another. 
Swift drop on a disappearing road, 
Jolt—a wooden bridge, 
And a flat sky opens in front. 
Above— 
The wide sky careers furiously past a still moon. 
Suddenly—Slap!—green, yellow, 
Leaves and no moon. 
Ribbed leaves, 
Chamfered light patterns 
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MOTOR LIGHTS ON A HILL ROAD 


Playing on a pleaching of leaves. 
Wind, 

Strong, rushing, 

Continuous, like the leaves. 
Wind sliding beside us, 


Meeting us, 
Pointing against us through a yellow-green tunnel. 
ss 6 es 4 ME 6's 


Little square lights of windows, 

Black walls stamping into silver mist, 

Shingle roofs aflame like mica. 

Elliptical cutting curve 

Round a piazza where rocking-chairs creak emptily. 
Square white fences 

Chequer-boarding backwards. 

Plunge at a black hill, 

Flash into water-waving fluctuations. 

Leaves gush out of the darkness 

And boil past in yellow-green curds: 

We slip between them with the smoothness of oil. 
Hooped yellow light spars 

Banding green 

Glide toward us, 

Impinge upon our progress, 

Open and let us through. 

Liquid leaves lap the wheels, 

Toss, 

Splash, 

Disappear. 

Green and yellow water-slopes hang over us, 
Close behind us, 

Push us forward. 

We are the centre of a green and yellow bubble, 
Changing, 

Expanding, 

Skimming over the face of the world— 

Green and yellow, occasionally tinged with silver. 











ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF LONG 






ISLAND MODERN HOMES BELONGS TO 
JAMES L. BREESE 


T’S earth is always perfumed, for morning pours on it 
her grey amber and night her black musk.” ‘Thus writes 
an Arabian poet, describing a garden that formed the 
living part of a Damascus palace. In looking at the 
beautiful home of James L. Breese, at Southampton, 
Long Island, the picture drawn by the Arabian poet 
comes to mind. It seems as though all the bright gods of the 
morning and all the gracious spirits of the night had poured 
+ down benedictions upon this fair white home in the midst of its 
lovely garden. A simplicity that is born of greatness shines from 
this house like the humble spirit of a great man. Not one super- 
fluous ornament nor one attempt at cheap display mars the beauty 
of this home, shaded by great groups of willow trees, and bright- 


ened by banks of all the flowers that we have held dear to old Amer- 
ican gardens. 


Once upon a time, a small farm house stood in the midst of the 
fertile fields on which now stands this great estate. From this small 
beginning the architects, McKim, Mead and White, have created 
this broad low lying home which spreads its two great wings far out 
on each side of it, half encircling a garden overgrown with roses. So 
simple a house demands a simple treatment, yet, it must house an 
American family and serve them with all the luxuries of modern 
living. Now, as everyone knows, greater art is required to remodel 
an old building than to build from a fresh foundation. 

To keep the spirit of the modest old and yet add to it the exact- 
ing demands of the new, is a task fitted only for the shoulders of 
favored mortals. To keep the sweet, humble spirit of the old place, 
the architects retained the low-ceilinged rooms and although it might 
be feared that this would lower the heighth of the exterior walls, in 
reality, however, the whole outside appearance is the better for it. 
The walls of the house are, therefore, comparatively low, and this 
saves the great rooms from any sense of awe. Across the front of 
the house is a long veranda, the roof of which is supported by eight 
slender Doric columns. The house and all the cottages and buildings 
about it, are of pure white. When strangers pass by the outside and 
look through the slender pickets of the fence, they see glimpses of 
shining white against the green of trees, cut with splashes of brilliant 
flower color. Even the chimneys are painted white and the only 
other tone is the roof of grey, just as the salt airs of the ocean have 
seen fit to stain it. 
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A LONG ISLAND HOME 


HE entrance to this beautiful estate, one of the loveliest in 

all America and one characteristic of all we hold homelike and 

luxurious, is down a wide driveway, through great stretches of 
velvet lawn. Edging the lawn on the far side are rows of maple and 
pear trees. Beyond these again are great grain fields. This main 
driveway is on a direct axis with the house. Back of the house lies the 
garden, which also follows the main architectural features of the 
house in so far as a continuation of the axis is concerned. The 
driveway makes a gracefully curving turn, just in front of the house, 
and from this grassy oval rises the famous group of grey-green 
willows. Immediately about the doorway and along the brick path- 
ways deviating from it, are orange trees and rounded laurels in 
great green tubs. 

The original house and also the two large wings are covered 
with hand-rived shingles, exposed from twelve to fourteen inches to 
the weather. The farm buildings are covered with clapboards, but 
all are painted the same fair white. 

Although this house has grown by reason of various additions, 
yet, upon the whole, it is as symmetrical as though it were an expres- 
sion of one, instead of many years’ development. Not a mistake in 
the pitch of the roof, over-hang, size of columns or windows, has 
crept into this work, for it was planned and supervised by architects 
whose work is always an addition to the beauty of America. 

From the entrance hall, which is “T” shaped, and broad, is the 
music room and library. A graceful spiral stairway, oval in plan, 
leads to the upper rooms. Beyond the music room are the breakfast 
room and dining room and beyond these again, the pantries and 
kitchens with the servants’ quarters. Beyond the library on the other 
side, is the conservatory, studio, gun room and squash court, dressing 
rooms and so forth. In the space between the tips of the great wings, 
is the rose garden and from the rose garden are the pathways leading 
out to the great beds of flowers, used in keeping the house as sweet 
as the garden. The great studio, with its width and depth of thirty- 
eight and forty feet, extends up to the roof of its wing. The music 
room and library are both about twenty-five feet square. 


HE garden of this house was laid out by the same master minds 

that framed the house. The underlying plan of the garden is 

as simple as the house. As said before, the pathways radiate 
from a central axis on a straight line from the house. All the paths 
are of brick, laid in the dear old herring-bone pattern, with a straight 
brick edge. There is an old Italian marble fountain in the center and 
some of the flower beds are bordered with low box edges with a large 
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Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 





PERGOLA BOUNDING THE GARDEN OF JAMES L. 
BREESE, SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND: CONCRETE 
PILLARS, CEDAR AND TAMARACK BEAMS SUPPORT A 
PROFUSION OF CLEMATIS, WISTARIA AND ROSE VINES. 
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Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston 


HERRINGBONE BRICK WALK LEADING PAST THE WINGS 
TO THE ENTRANCE PORCH, SHADED BY A GROUP OF FINE OLD 
WILLOWS: ORANGE TREES AND BLOOMING FLOWERS 
IN POTS GIVE A DECORATIVE NOTE OF GREAT CHARM. 














Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


BLUE-WHITE HYDRANGEAS, AGERATUM AND WHITE 
CLEMATIS BORDER THIS WALK WITH PASTEL COLORS: 
FERNS AND OLD BOX BUSHES ADD A RICH NOTE OF GREEN. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOME OF JAMES L. BREESE, SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, 
REMODELED AND ADDED TO BY THE ARCHITECTS McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE, IS GIVEN 
ONE OF THE FLOWER BORDERED PATHS OF THE GARDEN, 


ABOVE, ALSO 
SHOWING THE 


LONG VISTA WITH THE ITALIAN 


MARBLE FOUNTAIN AT THE END. 
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A LONG ISLAND HOME 


bush rising from the corners. Masses of brilliant color distinguish 
this garden. There is a long peony walk two hundred feet in length 
and low masses of phlox that make the summer colorful. 

Lilies rise on tall stalks and hang their white or tawny bells 
from many beds. Iris, hollyhocks, azaleas, rhododendrons, Japanese 
weeping cherries and plum trees have all been planted where their 
beauty is most effective. All about this garden is a pergola eight feet 
wide and running one hundred and forty feet to the north. Across 
the top of the graceful columns are rough, five-by-six cypress timbers, 
and over these again are-tamarak poles with the bark removed and all 
the rough inequalities left on them to give the vines better foothold. 

The boundary of this old garden is marked by a wall built of 
rough, irregular brick, one course being of headers and then the next 
laid flat, thus, a rich quality of color and texture is gained which forms 
a perfect foil for the exquisite beauty of the flowers. 

Over the lodge and the gate-keeper’s home, clematis and honey- 
suckle climb. Just outside the garden wall, on one side, is the orchard 
and on the other, is the kitchen garden. 

The princes of Italy, so we read, did not call in architects, build- 
ers and plumbers when they wished a home, but called in the poets, 
the artists and painters and let them “dream” for them a habitation 
worthy of a dwelling-place. Perhaps the old Italian houses might 
have been more comfortable if there had been a little modern prac- 
ticality in their structure, but certain it is that a home cannot be made 
without the artists’ or poets’ vision. 

The architects in this case certainly “dreamed” an ideal home 
and worked with nature to encompass it about with a garden. Beneath 
this “dream,” however, is a strong framework that conduces to abso- 
lute comfort, according to present day ideals. The modern servant 
finds the latest convenience for working facilities are in this house. 
Life can be lived comfortably here, for thought has been taken to make 
life flow easily. This low, broad, beautiful home, set in the flower 
garden is surely what we may call an ideal American home. Imagina- 
tion can find nothing lacking in the beauty, spirit or practicality of 
this charming Long Island Home. 
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ROOFS, OLD AND NEW, THEIR 
MAKING, AND HISTORY: WRITTEN 
AND ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK 
J. FORSTER 


HE men who built the spirited little thatched cottages 
of old England had a fine sense and feeling for form, 
particularly in their roof lines. Those satisfying 
forms which came from the hand-wrought efforts of 
real draftsmen claim a picturesque place in the land- 
scape quite impossible to overshadow by the modern 

roofs of slate and tile. It is not surprising that many Amer- 

ican architects have made attempts to satisfy a craving for the 
charming line and color of these old roofs by the use of the only 
practical material of the products offered them, namely, the wood 
| shingle. Although these modern roofs fall far short of the feel- 
| ing which the old roofs possess, yet a very pleasing roof of soft 

Hi} lines and color can be had by laying wood shingles irregularly about 
one and one-half inches to the weather. Red or white cedar shingles 

laid in sweeping curves one and one-half inches to four inches to 

weather, and of varying widths, give a very desirable effect. 
These shingles come in bundles of two hundred and fifty each and 


: | is in lengths from twelve to twenty 
| | 

| 

i 


at four inches. Before the shingles 
are laid forms are built in the 
valleys, ridges and eaves, on the 
roof skeleton, to simulate the 
rounded lays and ridges of the 
old thatch contour. The rafters 
are then sheathed with boards 
and a heavy felt paper laid on. 
By dropping the ridge pole here 
and there and furring out oc- 
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ROOFS, OLD AND NEW 


casionally the effect obtained has much the appearance of an old 
roof. By using narrow-width shingles, bending the shingles around 
the forms, curved eaves are obtained. 

There is little danger of any leakage, for the shingles are laid so 
close to the weather that it is difficult for rain to penetrate. In the 
valleys and on the ridges it is desirable to lay pans or flashings of sheet 
lead or copper to insure a tight roof. The fi utt ends of the shingles 
are sawed and laid in long sweeping wavy lines, which give a graceful 
effect. It is advisable to dip the shingles in a preservative stain, or 
stains of varying tints, according to the color scheme desired. A very 
rich effect may be had by starting at the lower eaves with a dark color 
and gradually, as the shingles are laid on, work into varying lighter 
shades to the ridges, the final re- 
sult being one of weather-beaten 
age. This adds considerable life to 
the shingles and a roof treated in 
this manner should, under normal 
weather conditions, last for one BN 






w~ 5 vd eh ’ . men a 
hundred years. mares 4'Y 
There are but few examples in —— Sg Sra 


America of the genuine thatch roof 
as it appears on the old cottages in inl * 

England, yet these few prove that 

a thatch can be laid successfully by our builders. In laying a 
thatch roof the skeleton is built in a manner similar to that 
already described, except that the wood forms are omitted and one-inch 
by two-inch furring strips are nailed, eighteen inches on centers, over 
the roofing felt, the full length of the roof from eaves to ridge. On 
the top of these, other strips are laid seven inches to the weather run- 
ning the full length of the roof. Rye or wheat straw tied in bundles 
is better than straw in bales, which might be crushed and broken. The 
straw should be taken from the large bundles and made up into 
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ROOFS, OLD AND NEW 


smaller ones, about as thick as a man’s fist, and tied at one end to the 
furring strip, about six inches from the butt end, and then trimmed off. 
The bundles should be about thirty-two inches in length when trimmed. 
At the eaves several layers of bundles, eighteen inches, twenty-five and 
thirty-two inches, should be laid and gradually spaced seven inches to 
the weather to the ridge. In this manner building up row after row 
the roof is covered. At the ridge the bundles are split and fitted so the 
tied end stands up on the ridge. After the straw is applied it is raked 
or combed down and the ridge trimmed. A roof constructed in this 
manner will live about twenty years. Of course, there is always a 
certain danger of fire or mould, and the unevenness of our atmos- 
pheric conditions greatly encourages rot. With the course of time the 
straw takes on a rich tone of grayish brown. The cost of such a roof 
would be about sixty dollars a square. 

More and more we are giving thought to slate as a practical 
permanent roofing material. With a wise selection of color a pleasing 
texture and an harmonious ensemble are gained. Thought must be 
given to exposure to the weather, thickness, surface and texture of the 
slate. There is quite a variety in the tones of slate, as it is taken from 
the quarry. Colors vary in shades of black, blue, purple, mauve, 
green. In some quarries red is to be found, but it is quite expensive 
owing to its scarcity. Very pleasing effects can be had by certain com- 
binations of these colors. A graduated slate roof starts at the eaves 
with slates varying in thickness from three-eighths to two inches and 
exposures to the weather varying from six inches to twenty inches, 
gradually diminishing in exposure and thickness as it reaches the 
ridges. The size of the slabs and their exposures to the weather de- 
pend upon the effect desired. This is governed by the character and 
design of the building. 

A Colonial building would call for a thin slate and smaller expos- 
ure to the weather, whereas an English design would be much heavier. 
In the layout of a slate roof the main points to consider are proportion, 
texture and color in their relation to the style and character of the 
building. Rounded valleys, dropped ridges, lead ridge rolls and 
turned-up gable eaves are details in design and construction which 
make a successful roof. 

Slate as a roofing material was first employed in Wales, and 
gradually its use spread to England, throughout Europe and thence to 
America. On many of those old buildings the slate has outlived the 
building. There are indeed very many interesting examples of these 
old roofs, and those who have wandered along the highways and by- 
ways abroad have enjoyed their soft lines and colors. Many of them 
are covered with rich green moss. On the old Tudor manor houses of 
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SHINGLE ROOF ON THE 
HOUSE OF ARTHUR S. VER- 
NEY, OSSINING, NEW YORK; 
DESIGNED BY CARETTO AND 
FORSTER, SHOWING THE 
BEAUTY OF CURVED VALLEY: 
THE ROOF FLOWS OVER THE 
HOUSE AS THOUGH IT WERE 
ONE PIECE, WHICH GIVES IT 
A COMPLETE LOOK NOT OB 
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WING AND HOUSE IS SHARP- 
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SLATE ROOF 
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DOORWAY 
OF THE 
ENTRANCE 
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OLD SLATE ROOF WHICH 
HAS ENDURED THROUGH 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS OF 
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SLATE ROOF LAID IN MOTTLED TONES OF GREY ON 
THE BRICK HOUSE BELONGING TO MRS. SARAH B. HAL- 
LADAY, ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY: THE COMBINATION 
OF SLATE AND BRICK MAKES A RESIDENCE INVUL- 
NERABLE TO THE INROADS OF TIME OR FIRE. 






















ROOFS, OLD AND NEW 


land slate was widely used owing to its adaptability to the spirit 
of Tudor architecture, as well as from a practical standpoint. 


N recent years in America slate is being used very widely in our 

I domestic building. Its value as an artistic practical roofing ma- 

terial is gradually being recognized. Although when new its ap- 

pearance may be a little stiff it soon mellows with the action of the 
sun, rain and snow. 

Asbestos shingles are used much as slate is used. The size, weight 
and thickness correspond quite regularly to slate. It can be much 
lighter in weight than slate and can be had in greater varieties of color. 
Red, which is so difficult to obtain in slate, is imitated quite success- 
fully in asbestos. A prime color, such as green, red or gray, is used 
in connection with many modifications of the same color, so that a red 
roof may be comprised of many tones of red, giving the atmospheric 
quality so desirable. An artist no longer paints a blue sky with an 
unmixed flat tint, but lays the blue pigment with many strokes, using 
a number of tones of blue dappled with violet, or mauve. The sky is 
thus alive and brilliant instead of dead. The modern slate and asbestos 
roofing are laid upon the same principle. 

Tile roofing is either flat or curved according to the type of build- 
ing which it is intended to cover. The Spanish architecture demands 
the curved tile, while the flat shingle tile is used on English manor 
houses. Until but a few years ago the tile made in America was mostly 
the reddish terra cotta generally used throughout the West, but nowa- 
days tile is made in beautiful shades of greens and also grays. Many 
small houses and bungalows can now make use of these less conspicu- 
ously colored tiles. ‘Tiles are so notably fireproof that they have long 
been a favorite for roofing material, but the brilliant color has pre- 
vented their use upon small houses. They are even more fireproof 
than slate, and less easily broken. 

Cedar, cypress and white pine, hand- 
rived, are preferred by many to any type 
of roofing material. A roof of hand-split 
shingles has been known to last a century 
or more, and certainly no finer roofing 
could be had for small houses of wood. 
Hand-rived shingles are much more dur- 
able than the machine-sawed ones, for the 
rough surface of machine-sawed wood 
is more liable to decay. The all-heart 
cedar shingle lasts much longer than the 
sap-wood, and in the old days, when our 
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cedar trees were stand- 
ing in full majesty, the 
shingles were all cut 
from the heart-wood, 
which partly accounts 
for their lasting qual- 
ity. Nowadays second 
growth timber is 
mostly used, and because it is cut rough and has not attained full size, 
there is more sap and less heart, so that the shingles are shorter lived. 

A modern trick is simulating the appearance of mellow age by 
shingling a roof with three kinds of wood, dipping each shingle in 
stain. The three kinds of wood take the stain differently and thus a IN AN 
rich variation of tone is obtained. Another simple device is to introduce ENCUS# 
a mossy green stained shingle occa- 
sionally with brown ones. Thissim- <.. _— 
ple plan produces quite the effect of 
the age-colored shingles. There are 
a number of composition shingles 
on the market made of asphalt and 
pulverized slate or pebbles, designed * 
to be used as a substitute for 
wooden shingles, which are in a de- 
gree fire-resisting. In the West, 
one often finds small flat stones, 
broken bits of tile or slate laid like 
a mosaic in asphalt or cement. 

The roof is the essential consider- 
ation of a building in point of / 
beauty as well as of service. An improperly made roof gives the 
appearance of cheapness to the entire exterior, whereas a well-designed 
roof adds greatly to the dignity and impressiveness of the building. 
Since the roof is a matter of greatest importance, both artistically and 
practically, it is one of the first things to be considered by any archi- 
tect. The changing formation of the roof marks the progressive 
periods in the history of architecture. In countries where deep snows 
must be expected, the pitch of the roof is always steep, while in the 
tropical countries the roofs are flat, for the people use them as upper 
outdoor living spaces. Many beautiful variations of roofs are found 
throughout New England, where early architects adapted classic mem- 
ories to a new world necessity. The gambrel roof was used in the 
North at an early period. It had a very small deck and was extremely 
flat; later, the slope was introduce in a more pronounced manner. In 
the South, the hip roof developed into beautiful lines which have 
become characteristic of our Colonial architecture. 
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THE BLOOD-STAINED CROSS: BY MARY 
CAROLYN DAVIES 


(From a rosary taken from the body of a poilu killed in one of the first battles of the war.) 


BLACK cross and a bloody 
CREA With a small Christ on a tree 
= 4 A black cross and a bloody 
a | WAisd From a dead man’s rosary, 
aa To count no Ave Marys 

To say no prayers by rote 

A black cross and a bloody 
I wear upon my throat; 





A black cross and a bloody The young dead man had stiffened 
I wear upon a chain His fingers held from harm 
To keep in this my body In wooden clasp the cross that now 
Still, still, his body’s pain; Upon my throat is warm 
A black cross and a bloody About him fell my kinsmen; 
To let me not again The foe they could not stem; 
Sleep satisfied or calm until And since I have no token 
A murderer be slain. I keep this cross for them. 


Blackcrusted blood makes holy Until his death be compassed 
The black cross at my throat. Who slew my kin, I keep 

And to the Christ upon it The little cross upon me 
I say no prayers by rote: To tell me, in my sleep, 

Kind prayers I have forgotten, Even in dreams to strengthen 
The little prayers of peace My arm to join my blow 

Until a death be compassed With others to bring death to him 
I have no time for these. Who laid my kinsman low. 





I wear the black cross that has been 

In a dead man’s hands. I dedicate 
My life, my power, my strength, my hate 
To this: For what his deeds have been 
To slay the one who slew my kin. 
Beauty and joy are kin to me 
And youth. War slew them utterly. 
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MODERN RUSSIAN PAINTERS WHO 
. INSPIRED THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


F the Russian nation can provide itself with a brilliant and 
unsuccessful revolution every twenty-four hours and new 
politic conditions as swiftly as a new leader presses through 
+ the masses with a fresh idea, why should we be astonished 
at the rapid strides of changing beauty Russian art has 
made in the last few years? Before the beginning of the 
war and since, we have been overwhelmed in America with the vital, 
daring and almost reckless extravagance of the Russian art prod- 
uct in music, dancing, drama, literature, painting and sculpture. 
We know the names of the Russian artists of the day; Chekhov and 
Andreyev are as familiar to us as the most modern French writers. 
The Russian music has dominated our operas and concert halls, with 
a Russian orchestra in New York that plays nothing else. Orlenoff 
brought us the most famous of the Russian plays and we have had 
exhibitions of Russian paintings and beautiful Russian crafts. 

And the Russian Ballet, under the management of Diaghilev, has 
familiarized us with Russian folklore in “Petroushka,” with Russian 
Orientalism in the “Arabian Nights,” with marvelous Russian creative 
dancing in Nijinsky’s performance of an “Afternoon of a Young 
Faun,” that extraordinary music poem of Debussy’s. We have grown 
to know Stavinsky by heart, and the music of “Boris Godunow’” is as 
familiar to us as “Isolde” and “Traviata.” 


Perhaps in a way no one has spread as wide a Russian feast 
before us as Diaghilev in the Russian Ballet, where music and drama, 
dancing, pantomime, and color were so massed and assorted that we 
seem for the time possessed of a spirit of glowing searching intensive 
Orientalism. 

And yet few of us perhaps have fully realized that a modern 
poetical school of painting in Russia had much to do with the inspira- 
tion of the work of the Russian Ballet. We do not allude to the exhi- 
bitions of the “Wanderers,” those reactionary painters of Russia 
whose work has in truth wandered over the world, nor yet to the 
extremely naturalistic school which has swamped itself in a devotion 
to nature and over-observation of facts. The men who have influenced 
modern Russia and essentially the Ballet, which is the spirit of mod- 
ern Russia, have strangely enough sought a former generation for 
their inspiration, while their technique is as fresh and new as the last 
expression from the Paris studios. Two of these men whose work 
we are showing in this article, V. Borissov-Mussatov and Konstantin 
Somov, give us almost wholly a portrayal of the past in a most reck- 
lessly modern technique. The subjects belong to the time of Watteau 
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TWO BRILLIANT RUSSIAN PAINTERS 


or Fragonard, but in expression and technique these paintings are 
as fresh as Monet or Mary Cassatt. In spirit they may be likened to 
stately poems of those romantic days of Versailles with coquettish 
dames, handsome cavaliers and playful rendezvous in hidden gardens. 
In manner they give us spirited flashes of French modernism, carrying 
fresh, lovely color richly and delightfully placed. 


MONG the most famous of these painters is V. Borissov-Mussa- 

tov, whose art is exceedingly personal; he has produced compara- 

tively little, but each example of his art has a special character 

and charm. He dwells in the exclusive world of colorful fancies and 

crystal thoughts. His painting is for painting’s sake and possesses 

both poetry of colors and enchantment of lines. He lives and creates 
in that fairy-like world whose master and magician he is. 

Mussatov’s canvases at times possess a quality of simplicity 
approaching fresco work—full of ennui, dreams and poetry. To 
him a woman is an unattainable goddess whom he worships and whose 
paths are strewn with sweet-scented flowers of his imagination. Each 
canvas is an ecstatieally conceived symphony of indefinable greens, 
tender blues, purples and mellow browns. His art is delicate and 
chaste. It is an art in love with itself, existing only for itself; hav- 
ing no aim but beauty—a lovely cameo caressing our eye with the 
elegance of form and beauty of ornamentation. Nowhere will we 
detect even a slight pretentious suggestion of creating a “Russian at- 
mosphere”—a common fault with many modern Russian artists. And 
yet atmosphere is there, and we feel instinctively that these magic 
parks, bridges and fantastic monuments of sleeping gods, colonnades 
and arbors are a poetical interpretation of what the artist has seen and 
observed among the abandoned princely Russian estates. 

Botticelli’s influence is very pronounced in Mussatov’s composi- 
tions, and here and there we find touches of impressionism whose slave, 
however, he refused to be. He does not merely paint the beauty of 
the past, but he lives and moves init. He is also a master of the spoken 
word and this is how he describes to friends one of his future compo- 
sitions: “Late autumn; a cold cheerless evening. The god of love 
slumbers on the ruins of a tower. Two last autumnal flowers cling in 
despair to the pedestal. The tree spreads its naked branches toward 
the stars. One of the branches dared to see its reflection in the gloomy 
reservoir and was sunkinit. . . .” 


ONSTANTIN SOMOV has already won a world-wide repu- 
tation and his works are in the best collections on the Continent. 

He does not confine himself to any particular line; his canvases 

are just as remarkable as his porcelain figures; and what intelligent 
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SPRING CAME IN AT THE WINDOW 


ingenuity of workmanship his book-cover designs and black-and- 
white studies reveal to us! His sumptuous boudoirs, porticos and 
grottos are reminiscent of eighteenth century and bring to mind the 
affected landscapes and interiors of Louis fifteenth or sixteenth 
courts. Yet Somov’s art is extremely interesting, smart and fragile. 
With surprising delicacy and understanding he reveals to us the epoch 
of whimsical manners and poudre coiffures. Individuality is behind 
each of his works, although the influence of Aubrey Beardsley is also 
noticeable. Yet, what a difference—the difference of two cultures: 
Anglo-Saxon and Slav. Unlike Borissov-Mussatov, Somov’s attitude 
toward the depicted epoch is often ironical, and yet in spite of frolic- 
some subjects he betrays a sadness over the past life of frivolity, pleas- 
ure and fancy. “No more shall we walk through these discarded gar- 
dens and parks of our grand-grandfathers; no more shall we repose on 
those stately lonely benches; we shall hear no more the silver voice of 
the lovely maiden nor watch her sitting at the clavichord running her 
shapely fingers over the keyboard.” 

Somov transforms life into a fantastic ornament—fragile and 
tender. There is a certain naiveté in his works and also a tendency 
toward a piquant distortion of forms, but he is nevertheless a genuine 
artist who interprets life as a languid pastime. . . . Is not life 
indeed, he seems to say, a show-booth and does not a mournful Pierrot 
pull the strings of the marionettes? 

In Russia they would not take him seriously for a long time. 
They ridiculed his aristocratic impulse, since his art has been intended 
for the few. They had to admit, though, he was a gifted artisan, but 
after this painter had been acclaimed in western Europe as one of the 
original artists they began to study and appreciate him. 

In a very secluded part of Petrograd he lived and recreated the 
artful yet charming world of hoop-skirts, quaint gardens and ethereal 
romance. 


SPRING CAME IN AT THE WINDOW 


PRING came in at the window, 
Over the snow— 
I should have locked the window— 
How could I know? 


All was to do again now, 
All to begin— 

I had almost silenced my heart 
Till the Spring came in! 


MarGARET WIDDEMER. 
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THE LITTLE FARM HOUSES OF OLD CANADA: 
THEIR SIMPLICITY AND BEAUTY 


] ~ #h—lee) RT begins down among the people, rising steadily by a 

‘ Vw! slow process of growth into perfect flower. It does not 

a: * \ shine down upon people from some high radiant center. 

7 .4 It cannot be given forth in sermons by the mouths of 

a |e 7 superior pedagogues, but comes as the experience of 

daily lives of people. It is as natural for people to love 

beauty as it is for a grub to work its half-conscious way toward the 

light. A good example of how art is developed through the life of a 

people who learned to take shrewd advantage of opportunities offered 

by their environment is found in the tiny cottages of the farmers in 
the Province of Quebec. 

These little homes, raised up out of the soil in response to the 
needs of a people, are sublimely simple. People who must labor with 
the earth, and out of the very substance of the soil build their homes, 
raise their food, spin and weave their clothing, 
are by nature simple and their houses express 
this direct simplicity. There are no wide 
porches about these little homes, for there is 
no leisure for the members of the families to 
sit and rest and gossip with their neighbors. 

“.~ This gives the houses a singular distinction. 

’ They speak of industry as eloquently as a 

treatise written upon a parchment scroll. They sing a song of clean- 
liness, order and thrift. Because they make no pretence to elegance, 
nor any effort to strive to be what they are not, there is about them 
the same commanding dignity that clothes a noble tree that grows 
after its own inner nature, taking no thought of its effect upon the 
outside world, nor borrowing grace of branch or leaf from its neighbor. 

These plain little farmhouses are in no sense poverty-stricken or 
mean looking, for, in proportion and workmanship they are most excel- 
lent. They embody both local and racial ideas, were framed through 
necessity, designed through the love of home. They were, for the most 
part, built by their owners as a bird builds 4 &; 4 
its nest—no architects being consulted as to Af} "a‘' 4 (geek 

° ° . ak 22 ' 
designs or builders asked for estimates. >*#., 4 saps a5 
Trees, cut down to make way for the crops, * 
form the foundation walls of the houses, “hisiSthtea..° Ro Ei 43 Be 
and the earth displaced to make room for *e Mgt is ge Pus MAS 
them was mixed and laid over the surface, lg SRA ss 
making a wall that staunchly resists the cold of winter and the heat 
of summer. After the plastered soil has thoroughly dried on the 
outside of the house, it is given a coat of whitewash or paint, and all 
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LITTLE FARM HOUSES OF OLD CANADA 


about the windows and doors and beneath the eaves, patterns in color 
are drawn with free hand. These mosaics of color are all simple in 
design and of a flat tint, the juices of plants furnishing the pigment. 


HERE are no idle moments for the wives of Quebec farmers. 

When they are not helping their husbands and sons in the fields 

they are drying the mushrooms for winter use, baking bread, 
feeding the chickens or mixing the adobe with which to plaster the out- 
side of the house. There are long seasons, sometimes, when not an 
hour can be spared from the fields to cover the logs with plaster, so the 
work progresses slowly. ‘The housewife generally begins to plaster 
about the windows and doors, doing a foot or a few inches at a time, 
when she has a moment of leisure, much as the women of the cities 
take up a bit of embroidery. An entire summer sometimes passes 
before the outer wall is made windproof. Each little house grows 
a and reaches completion about as naturally as the crops in the 
field. 

The shingles are split by hand with tools made at the family forge, 
crops planted and reaped with implements of home manufacture and 
clothes spun on homemade looms from flax and wool raised on the 
farms. There is wholesome scorn for any article of clothing bought 
in the cities. The good housewife and her daughter feel an apology is 
necessary if they are caught in a “store waist.” They feel it is not 
good quality, that it is “cheap” and the color far from fadeless. The 
table from which they eat, the chairs upon which they sit, the bird cage 
at the window and the rug upon the floor all have been made by the 

ple who use them. If any one needs help in the building of the 
ome then the neighbors are called in and they give their services for 
friendship sake, so that each little home and everything in it has an 
individuality about it that lifts it above the realm of the common- 
place. 

People who work close to the soil are invariably devout. Rever- 
ence is born with them, as is the love of children. Their daily life and 
religious thought cannot be separated ; therefore there is always a little 
shrine in the dooryard. Sometimes there is a small image of the Vir- 

in, roughly carved by the husbandman, and hidden behind closed 
, aad except when the wife or children stop for a short prayer of 
thankfulness. At the foot of the shrine flowers must be growing to 
offer daily gifts of beauty, and vines are allowed to climb over the 
“little house of God.” But, because these people have found life hard 
and thrift is regarded as the greatest of virtues, the vines about the 
shrine are often the scarlet runner bean, which furnishes food for the 
mortal as well as beauty for the spiritual man. 
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RUTHENiAN 
HOME BUILT 
BY THE 
FARMER 

WHO LIVES 

IN IT: LOGS 
COVERED 
WITH PLASTER 
KEEP OUT 
THE COLD: 
THE SLIGHT 
LIFT OF THE 
ROOF OVER 
THE DOOR 
GIVES THE 
LITTLE 

HOME A 

FINE 

LINE OF 
BEAUTY. 
























LITTLE 
FARM 
HOUSE IN 
WINNIPEG, 
MANITOBA, 
SHOWING 
TINY VENTI 
LATING 
WINDOW IN 
THE LOFT 
ABOVE THE 
COTTAGE: 
THE ROOF 
IS OF VERY 
WIDE 
SHINGLES 





The photographs of these quaintly artistic little 
Canadian houses were taken by Edith Watson. 
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TAGE OF 
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HUMBLE LITTLE FARM 
HOUSE AT GONOR, 
NEAR WINNIPEG, BUILT 
OF LOGS, COVERED 
WITH EARTH AND THEN 
WHITEWASHED: 
ALTHOUGH THE LINES 
ARE ABSOLUTELY 
SIMPLE, PICTURESQUE 
BEAUTY HAS BEEN 
GAINED THROUGH THE 
SLIGHT SLOPE OF THE 
ROOF AND GOOD PRO 
PORTION OF WALLS 



















PROSPEROUS 
FARM HOUSE IN 
QUEBEC, SHOWING A 
FINISHED SE 
OND STORY AND 
AT THE BACK A 
KITCHEN WING 
THERE ARE NO 
PORCHES IN QUEBEC 
BUT OFTEN A WIDE 
OVERHANG ROOF 
COLOR IS INTRO 
DUCED IN WINDOW, 
DOOR -FRAMES AND 
OVERHANG OF ROOF 
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BARNYARD AND PIGEON LOFT OF A QUEBEC LAND 
OWNER MAY BE SEEN IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH. 


AN OLD HOME AT PETIT PIE IS SHOWN IN THE LOWER 
PICTURE WITH BEAUTIFUL ROOF LINE. 














LITTLE FARM HOUSES OF OLD CANADA 


ICHAEL ANGELO says that “beauty rests on necessity and 
the line of beauty is the result of perfect economy,—it is the 
purgation of superfluities.” In glancing at the little farm- 

houses of Quebec we find that beauty does in truth come from neces- 
sity. The roof lifts a little over the doorway to give it protection, 
therefore gaining a charming sweep. The short peak is cut back for 
economy’s sake and a graceful silhouette is gained. The walls are low, 
corresponding to the horizontal lines suggested by the flat fields 
upon which the house stands. The wide, overhanging roof, made steep 
to protect it from heavy snows, gives dignity. 

The houses nestle close to the ground because the wind storms are 
severe; this gives them the appearance of having grown spontaneously 
from the soil, as though they were giant mushrooms. The burning 
suns of summer brown the shingle to a warm tone and the snows of 
winter modulate it with gray, so that the little house is made to wear 
Nature’s colors as though it were a great stone in the field. The little 
houses, always modestly colored, seem to be an output of the fields, 
with color as modest, and in worth as important as the crops. The 
earth must be made to yield its utmost of grain, so fields grow close up 
to the house and take the place of blooming flower gardens. 

As a rule, the houses are but one-story, with only a small loft 
above, but occasionally there is a two-story house with dormers. The 
houses are all built in such a way that they can grow as the family 
grows, a wing or a room can be added as fast as the family increases. 
There are no very rich people among these tillers of the soil, though 
some are sufficiently prosperous to venture a second story, high and 
wide enough to provide a number of sleeping rooms, but even these 
larger houses are severely simple, even humble in feeling, making no 
effort for the beauty which they so often reveal. 
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“NATURE GIVES US PRIMROSE TIME’’: FOR 
WHICH WE ARE INCREASINGLY GRATEFUL 
IN AMERICA: BY ELOISE ROORBACH 


UCKY are they who can greet spring in a lovely gar- 
den,” who can watch crocuses, violets, primroses and 
hyacinths push aside the fragrant spring-warmed 
earth and unfurl their scented petals in happy little 
carnival groups beneath lilac bushes, or march along 
paths in orderly little rows as though they were revel- 
ers on the way to some fairy festival. 

It is a wonderful experience to follow the receding snows up the 
slopes of the Alps, the Pyrenees or the Himalayas and see the prim- 
roses, hepaticas, saxifrages, forget-me-nots, snowdrops, anemones, 
trilliums and flowering mosses carpet the earth with fragrant color; 
but it is equally as memorable an experience to watch the flowers of 
your own planting, in your own dooryard, unfold as you dreamed they 
would, when you set their brown treasure-houses in the ground, just 
before winter came for his long and dreary stay. 

With the bluebirds comes sweet primrose, “first born child of 
Ver.” In warm corners of the rocks out in the open woods we find 
these bright tokens of spring’s presence. Over on the bank of a newly 
awakened brook are other primroses looking as if some spring goddess 
has let fall her scarf. In a demure corner of the garden (overlooked 
by tricky winds) primroses peer forth like friendly children asking to 
play awhile in the garden. 

Primroses radiate a childlike simplicity which makes them univer- 
sally beloved. No wonder poets sing of their grace of color and purity 
of face. We who love gardens would as soon think of doing without 
the queenly rose as the dear little primula, “the first in spring.” These 
modest wildings are one of the finest of all garden plants for natural- 
izing in grass. Their habit of growth and profusion of bloom, their 
haste to answer the call of the sun, make them general favorites. No 
one can find fault with their color, adaptability or hardiness. If 
planted out in little groves, beside paths that run through the woods or 
beneath such spring shrubs as forsythia, spiraea or syringa, where they 
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“NATURE GIVES US PRIMROSE TIME” 


can remain undisturbed, they will grow in grace and numbers as the 
years pass. 

Rock gardens would not be complete without the useful order of 
primulaceae. They like cool, damp places and can stand the severe 
cold of winter better than the intense heat of summer. For this rea- 
son the rock garden is a desirable place for their cultivation. They 
thrive in the moisture of stone on the north side of the rock garden 
and feed upon the granite soil down in the cool pockets. Many varie- 
ties can be grown on the shady side that will not do well at the sunny 
apex of the rockery. Many Alpine and sub-Alpine varieties can be 
grown with success in ordinary garden plots. 

L. H. Bailey, in his “Standard Encyclopedia of Horticulture,” 
describes two hundred varieties of this exquisite and useful flower. He 
divides them into Alpine and sub-Alpine sections (which he declares 
are not as well known as they should be in this country) ; the polyan- 
thus class, comprising the hardy spring flowering kind suitable for cul- 
ture in gardens; the yellow or purple flowered verticillate-clustered 
outdoor species, which are hardy even in the northern States; those 
which are best for cultivation in greenhouses, and the auriculas. The 
cowslips (P. veris) and the oxslips (P. elatior) so often spoken of 
by Shakespeare and so generally found in English gardens, are rarely 
seen in our country in a pure form, yet nothing in the whole garden 
world makes a more delightful spring display than these charming 
flowers. The English primrose (P. acaulis) has been sung and ad- 
mired by countless poets. They will grow and blossom freely in almost 
any good American soil, as well as in England; even in the northern 
parts of our country they prosper if given winter protection. 


ROM China and Japan and the Himalayas come many varieties 
FH wniet will thrive in our gardens, although the altitude is far below 

that of their native habitats. The primula japonica and P. Sie- 
boldii are the most commonly known, and came originally from Japan. 
The P. pulverulenta, P. Bulleyana, P. Beesiana are from China and 
produce bright flowers in whorls, the latter variety sometimes averag- 
ing sixteen flowers in a whorl. To do their best they must have a 
deep rich moist soil and be protected from rough winds. Primroses 
which require a rich soil and an eastern slope to bring out their great- 
est beauty are the P. cortusoides, P. farinosa and P. auricula. Prim- 
ula Cashmeriana is an unusual form of primrose that gives variety to 
a collection. The flowers are a rich purple with a yellow center and 
are supposed to be a hybrid from the Himalayas. P. cortusoides raises 
flowers with a looser head upon a taller stem above leaves that are quite 
hairy and numerously lobed. ‘The flowers are white, rose or purple. 
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“NATURE GIVES US PRIMROSE TIME” 


One hardy species blooming in May is sometimes called the “‘bear’s 
ear” primrose, from the shape of its large radical leaves. Primula vul- 
garis Var. acaulis is the best known of all the primulas. They are 
easily distinguished by their wrinkled leaves and pale yellow flowers. 
Many forms of this variety are in general cultivation. Some of them 
even show purple or bluish flowers. Primula polyantha is one of a 

up of garden hybrids commonly. grown in this country, and the 
owers are mostly yellow, red and yellow, running to orange, bronze 
and maroon. Occasionally a white one is found. There is one form 
with one corolla inside another, known as “duplex.” It is very hardy 
and one of the earliest bloomers. Primula officianalis is sometimes 
called “cowslip.” ‘The marsh marigold is also often miscalled a “cow- 
slip.” The name is misleading. The flowers are very fragrant and of 
a bright golden yellow. 


RIMULAS may be propagated by seeds or by division. If by 
Pp seeds they should be sown in February in shallow flats filled 

with a mixture of loam, leaf mould and sand. The tiny seeds 
must be placed gently in the soil and covered about one-fourth of an 
inch deep with finely sifted earth. When the seedlings have shown 
about three leaves they should be reset in larger and deeper flats or 
set out in some sheltered part of the garden where they may develop 
roots until September. Then they should again be lifted and planted 
where they are to bloom in the spring. Here they will stay and develop 
rapidly, requiring very little attention until they have become so large 
that clumps must be dug up, divided and replanted again. This work 
should be done in September. 

The primula for gréenhouses or florists’ use is a subject in itself. 
They have become one of the most prized of hot-house flowers, sold in 
pots while in full bloom. Unfortunately they do not keep well, the 
change of atmosphere from greenhouse to home being too marked. 
They should really be purchased before the flowers have entirely un- 
folded to prevent them from fading quickly. 

Primroses are being used as a ground covering more than for- 
merly. They seem to look their best when massed, and since they 
grow and bloom so early in the spring they in no way hinder the ap- 
pearance of the hardy perennials lateron. They do not attain a height 
so that they do not interfere with the growth of perennials, which bloom 
later in the season. Some plant breeders have success in developing 
primroses which bloom in the fall; but they look strangely out of place 
and fail to make the appeal to sentiment and memory that the bright- 
eyed ones do which follow so bravely after the snow. We like them 
best when they come and go according to their own nature, and not 
when forced into abnormal habits of life by the plant wizards. 
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“LONG AS THERE’S A SUN THAT SETS, PRIMROSES WILL HAVE THEIR 
GLORY”: PRIMULA OF MANY VARIETIES GROWING IN MASSES BENEATH 
FLOWERING LILAC BUSHES MAKE PICTURES OF RARE BEAUTY IN THE SPRING. 
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PRIMULA POLYANTHA, 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, 
IS A GARDEN GROUP 
SUPPOSED TO BE HY- 
BRIDS OF THE PRIMU 
LAS VERIS, ELATIOR, 
AND ACAULIS: THIS 
GROUP IS OF ESPECIAL 
VALUE TO GARDENERS 
AND IS PERHAPS THE 
BEST KNOWN OF ALL 
IN AMERICAN GARDENS: 
THE COLORS ARE MOST- 
LY YELLOW, ORANGE, 
BRONZE, MAROON AND 
A DEEP RED: Oc- 
CASIONALLY IT SHOWS 
A WHITE SPORT. 


PRIMULA_ OFFICINALIS, 
SOMETIMES CALLED “COW 
SLIP,” WITH ITS PUBESCENT 
LEAVES, FRAGRANT BRIGHT 
YELLOW AND DEEP ORANGE 
FLOWERS, IS SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: THIS IS A VARIABLE 
SPECIES WITH STRONG TEN 
DENCY TO UNUSUAL FORMS 
OF GROWTH AND COLOR OF 
PETALS. 


PRIMROSES WILL GROW IN 
GRASS AT THE FOOT OF 
GREAT ROCKS AS READILY AS 
AMONG THE ROCKS AT THE 
SIDE OF A BROOK, IF THERI 
IS ENOUGH MOISTURE OF 
LEAVES FOR THEIR ROOTS 
THEY LEND THEMSELVES TO 
MANY SCHEMES OF COLORING 
AND RESPOND TO SPRING’S 
CALL WITH CHEERFUL EN 
THUSIASM 


































PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
VARIETY CASHEMIRANA, 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT, HAS 
LEAVES ALSO FULL GROWN 
IN THE TIME THAT THE 
FLOWERS ARE IN BLOOM 
THE FLOWERS ARE RICH 
PURPLE WITH YELLOW CEN 
TERS: IT IS DOUBTLESS A 
HYBRID FROM THE HIMA 
LAYAS: IT APPEARS IN 
VERY EARLY SPRING AND IS 
EXCEEDINGLY HARDY. 


PRIMULA CORTUSOIDES, 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT, LIFTS ITS 
ROSE COLORED FLOWERS ABOVE 
A ROSETTE OF RATHER HAIRY 
LEAVES WHICH CLING CLOSELY 
TO THE GROUND: IT GROWS 
IN MAY IN THE NORTHERN 
STATES AND IS OFTEN CON- 
FUSED WITH THE PRIMULA 
SIEBOLDII AND PRIMULA SAXI 
TILIS 
























































PRIMULA ACAULIS OR VUL- 
GARIS, WITH ITS MANY TUFTED 
LEAVES AND PALE YELLOW, 
PURPLE OR BLUE FLOWERS, IS 
FOUND GROWING WILD IN 
GREAT MASSES ALL THROUGH 
THE ALPS: IT APPEARS ALMOST 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE MELT- 
ING OF THE SNOWS AND IS 
OFTEN FOUND IN THE COMPANY 
OF GENTIANS: IT IS THE PRIM- 
ROSE OF ENGLISH GARDENS 
AND IT IS SOMETIMES CON- 
FUSED WITH THE COWSLI?P AND 
OXSLIP, SUNG BY THE POETS: 
IT GROWS AND BLOOMS FREE- 
LY IN ANY GOOD SOIL AND 
SHOULD BE KNOWN AS UNI- 
VERSALLY IN AMERICA AS IT 
IS IN ENGLAND: IT IS ESPECI- 
ALLY ATTRACTIVE WHEN GROW- 
ING WILD AT THE EDGE OF 
GROVES, ALTHOUGH IT WILL 
ACCOMMODATE ITSELF TO POTS 
AND CAN BE FORCED TO BLOOM 
IN THE HOUSE AS EARLY AS 
FEBRUARY OR MARCH. 


BELOW IS ANOTHER VARIETY 
SHOWN OF THIS COMMON ENG 
LISH PRIMROSE: IT IS EXCEED 
INGLY VARIABLE IN BOTH FORM 
AND COLOR, SOME OF THEM 
OCCASIONALLY SHOWING 
DOUBLE FLOWERS. 














“NATURE GIVES US PRIMROSE TIME” 


The auriculas (P. auricula) grow wild in the Italian and Switzer- 
land Alps and many other mountains, but, contrary to what might be 
expected, they do remarkably well in the gardens of the lowlands and 
are also excellent subjects for greenhouse cultivation. Horticultur- 
ists so delight in changing the colors and forms of this simple wild 
flower, and have put so many varieties on the market, that it is impos- 
sible for anyone but an expert to distinguish them. The flowers have 
been increased in size and given a thousand variations of color that 
Dame Nature herself never thought of. 

All the flowers rise upon tall stems, well above the orderly rosettes 
of fuzzy leaves. The wild plants often have a peculiar powdering of 
fine substance called farina. ‘This peculiarity has led them to be 
roughly divided into those called “show auriculas,” which are heavily 
powdered with farina, and those without it, which are known as “Al- 
pine auriculas.” ‘Those shown in the florists’ windows often produce 
many strong trusses, with twenty or thirty funnel-shaped flowers on 
each stem. If the flowers are desired to be large the trusses are nipped 
in early stages, so that perhaps not more than ten remain. 

It is a question of fancy whether twenty or thirty trusses, each 
bearing a few flowers, are more to be desired than eight or nine trusses, 
each bearing many flowers. The tube of the show auriculas is usually 
white with a circle of varying shades of violet, plum or maroon and an 
outer margin of green, grey, white or yellow. The group known as 
“Alpine auriculas” is admirably adapted for cultivation in rock gar- 
dens. All auriculas are propagated just as primroses are. 

The fact that primroses and the division known as auriculas are 
perennials is another item in their favor, because gardeners are more 
and more turning to perennials for their color effects, it is such a pleas- 
ure to watch them year after year grow in beauty. 

Among the herbaceous perennials primroses rank as general favor- 
ites. Their flowers are so attractive in color and their leaves are so 
diversely marked and creased that they make most satisfactory effects 
for ground coverings. ‘The majority of ground coverings are an- 
nuals, but this charming little perennial takes care of itself so inde- 
pendently and reliably that it has won its way into every garden- 
maker’s heart. 

The human heart has need of flowers just as the human body has 
need of food. If we should uproot all the flowers of the earth and plant 
vegetables for the support of the body, we would soon degenerate to 
the condition of the animals, for, the difference between a man and an 
animal, Victor Hugo tells us, is that animals exist, but a man lives. 
Without the ideal, without beauty, ever before us, we would cease to 
live and merely exist. 
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THE COMMUNITY COURT, ITS 
PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC POSSI- 


BILITIES: BY CHARLES ALMA 
BYERS 


HE community court as a substitute for the ordinary 
type of apartment house unquestionably possesses 
many actual advantages. It affords greater privacy, 
and at the same time offers greater enjoyment of open- 
air living. These good qualities naturally assure 
favorable attention from tenants, and as a result the 

apartments provided by the community court are less liable 
to remain vacant. Such apartments are often to be had 
already completely furnished, and the gardens are kept in order 
by an attendant in the pay of the owner. In short, a house in one 
of these courts virtually combines the conveniences of the modern 
apartment house with the privacy and freedom of the individual 
home. These are points well worth careful consideration. 

From an investment point of view the community court has 
proved in many ways most satisfactory. The capital involved need be 
but little, if any, greater than is required for an ordinary apartment 
or flat building of corresponding housing capacity, and the income 
is usually more steady and certain. The court idea has been found 
especially practicable for resort cities, and has likewise been thor- 
oughly tested, and with satisfactory results, for income property in 
the larger cities. Naturally, however, the investment should be gov- 
erned, in respect to the size and cost and garden setting of the building, 
by the locality in which the court is to be located and the possibilities in 
the way of the rental charge that can be made. In fact, wide latitude 
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THE GROUP HOUSE BUILDING 


is possible in both size of the ground plot and the per unit construction 
cost. In some instances a single lot of sixty feet frontage has been 
made to suffice for two rows of houses, and the cost of each house 
therein has been kept below a thousand dollars. 

The community court is a notable conserver of ground space. 
Utilizing two city lots of ordinary size, for instance, it enables the 
building thereon of three, four, or even five times as many houses as is 
possible under the usual plan of a single home to each lot. Two lots 
of forty, fifty or sixty feet frontage each, depending on the degree of 
elaborateness and spaciousness to be established, are usually considered 
as affording sufficient width for the arrangement; naturally the depth 
of the lots is only important as limiting the number of houses that can 
be accommodated. 


N always commendable feature of the court is that it is more or 
less shut off from the public thoroughfare, and hence, while easy 
of access, every house therein is afforded a certain degree of ap- 

preciable seclusion. This is especially valued by the family possessing 
small children. Then, too, the arrangement permits and encourages 
the devotion of more and better attention to the garden work than is 
commonly evidenced about homes of such size, for the gardening is 
usually handled on a community rather than an individual basis. This 
means that the planting of trees, shrubbery and flowers and the laying 
out of lawns are invariably done in well-balanced fashion, with the 
proper regard for ensemble and vista effects. In fact, the appear- 
ance maintained in the properly designed community court, in respect 
to both the architectural style of the houses and the up-keep of the 
grounds, is quite the same as should be that of the fashionable residen- 
tial street where every resident shows the regard in this respect that is 
justly due his neighbors. 

A community court consists of a number of small houses grouped 
compactly in a sort of common parking scheme. The ground plot util- 
ized for it may be of various widths and depths, but the usual arrange- 
ment requires that the width be sufficient to enable the erection of two 
rows of houses, designed to face a center parkway, that includes a sys- 
tem of paved walks and perhaps an automobile driveway. The houses 
are sometimes two stories in height, although the bungalow is more 
commonly employed; and while perhaps the more desirable plan is to 
have each unit comprise a single home, the houses are frequently of 
the duplex type. Noticeable, also, is the fact that in some courts each 
house is if slightly different architectural style, yet blending into a 
general appearance of harmony; but in the more elaborate schemes, 


(Continued on page 98) 
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AN ENCHANTED FOREST WHERE 
CITY WORKERS DWELL 


AMES LANE ALLEN, keen observer of human na- 
ture and lover of wild places, says that “The longer I 
live here, the better satisfied I am in having pitched my 
earthly camp-fire, gipsy-like, on the edge of a town, keep- 
ing it on one side and the fields, lanes and woods 
on the other.” Happy indeed are the people who can 
have homes set a little way back from the village street, 
with a garden at the far end and whispering trees over- 
head, who can look from their bedroom windows and see the silver 
glitter of a great river flowing to the sea, who can watch the first 
shy violet open its blue eye beneath a moss-covered boulder in a spring 
garden or walk through rustling oak tree leaves in October woods, 
and yet live within instant touch of the great city where their worldly 
interests center. 

When the United States was young, explorers pitched their 
tents upon the banks of the beautiful river named Hudson, ceased 
their wanderings and established homes, for there the land was fer- 
tile and the world rarely beautiful. Since then New York City has 
swept like a tide up the long Manhattan peninsula, rushing into every 
inlet and cove with its commercial waters. But, upon a high ridge 
of land, beautifully wooded, in the neighborhood which is now known 
as Van Cortlandt Park, it could not approach with its erosive action, 
for many years ago one far-seeing man reserved that forest as a 
refuge for city men and for wild birds and squirrels. This man fore- 
saw the time when Manhattan would push its way northward, brush- 
ing aside the most precious thing in the world, men’s homesteads, in 
favor of factories and towering office buildings. 

This green oasis in the desert of the city provides such advan- 
tages of country living as fresh air, noble trees, wild flowers, great 
mossy boulders and fair lakes. The city has been admitted just as 
far as electric lights, good roads, telephone service and perfect sani- 
tary conditions are concerned, so that the dwellers at Fieldston have 
the rare combination of the best of the city and the best of the 
country. 

Every large city should have residential parks to keep the men 
upon whose character the cities are built for good or evil, sane and 
wholesome. When men keep their heads down over ledgers or whirl- 
ing machinery, with never a moment to lift their eyes up to the great 
world above them, they degenerate both mentally and physically. If 
any one doubts that a city has need of spaces large enough to hold a 
certain measure of wild beauty, he has but to go to any large park 
on Sunday and see how eagerly men turn their steps to the green 
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Herbert E. 


Davis, Architect 





CITY HOME OF A. H. THORNDIKE IN THE 
PRIMEVAL WOODS OF FIELDSTON, NEW 
YORK CITY: TREES IN THEIR UNTRIMMED 
BEAUTY SHADE THE HOUSE AND WILD FLOW- 
ERS PATTERN = GROUND WITH COLOR. 
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Dwight J. Baum, Architect. 


FROM THE BACK DOOR OF THE J. J. HAMILTON 
HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, ONE STEPS DIRECTLY 
INTO FIELDSTON’S WOODS: A LITTLE 
PATH MEANDERS DOWN TO A LAKE BORDERED 
WITH WILD ORCHIDS, PRIMROSES AND VIOLETS 











THE 
CLAYTON §S 
COOPER 
HOME AT 


FIELDSTON, 


NEW YORK 
CITY, 
HARRY T 


LINDEBERG, 


ARCHI 
TECT, 

HAS 
NATIVE 
DOGWOODS 
AND OLD 
OAKS SUR- 
ROUNDING 
IT. 


ARTHUR I. KELLER, A DIS 
TINGUISHED NEW YORK 
ARTIST, HAS HIDDEN HIS 
STUDIO AMONG THE ANCIENT 
TREES OF FIELDSTON: THE 
ARCHITECT, HARRY T. LINDE 
BERG, HAS FITTED THE 
HOUSE UPON THE ROCKY 
KNOLL WITH SUPREME ART 











Dwight J. Baum, Architect 


IN A SUNNY 





IN FIELDSTON IS THE 


C. ALBERT SCHWAB HOMESTEAD: IN THE SPRING 


DOGWOOD FLOWERS 
FALL ITS SCARLET LEAVES 


GUARD IT, AND IN THE 


DAPPLE THE GROUND 

















AN ENCHANTED FOREST WHERE WORKERS LIVE 


laces as a restorative, as a cure for the disease of too constant labor- 
ing in uncomfortable surroundings. Work is one of the greatest 
blessings in life. Through work one attains great satisfaction, but 
there must be periods when work is forgotten and the mind has free 
play to launch ahead into a fresh realm. 


HOUGH Fieldston furnishes ideal city conditions for country 
| homes, yet were it not for the taste and good judgment of 
the architects, this beautiful place could have been vulgarized 
by unsuitable architecture. Fortunately the homes created at Field- 
ston have been designed and built by architects who introduced houses 
among trees almost as unostentatiously as a bird builds its nest in 
the branches. Many of the houses are of stone cut away to make 
room for the foundations. Many of the chimneys are built upon a 
natural foundation of rock in such a manner that they seem to have 
been placed there by some force of nature. Often the foundation 
rocks are connected irregularly with the concrete house walls so that 
the brown wails of the house fit down into the boulders. Some of 
the houses made of wood so closely echo the color of the tree shafts 
that they scarce can be discovered. They peep out at you as from a 
hiding place. In all groves there are occasionally sunny openings. 
In some of the natural spaces of Fieldston, homes have been built 
that do not so closely blend with the forest colors, but stand out sun- 
nily as though they were springing from a bank of flowers instead of 
snugly hiding in shady groves. 


HOUSE designed by Herbert E. Davis for one of the resi- 
dents of Fieldston shows how a building can be raised in the 
heart of a grove, yet look perfectly in harmony. This house 

is built in one of the sunny openings, so that the rooms take their 
proportion of direct sunlight, and the walls of the house are dappled 
with the shade of great trees at different hours of the day. The 
stately dignity of this house requires a somewhat natural treatment 
of the ground in immediate contact; but all about is a wild growth 
that seems to circle it with the magic beauty of the forest. In fairy 
days, we are told, the dryads and pixies kept constant guard over 
mortals’ houses, for they liked the mortals who loved the things they 
loved. This house seems to be thus encircled with a protecting halo 
of wild flowers and trees. 

Harry T. Lindeberg has designed two houses which we are 
showing on the second page, that seem to have put on the protective 
garments of nature. Built of stones similar to those they stand upon, 
the houses, although completed but comparatively recently, have the 
established look of ages. They suggest the house built upon a rock, 
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AN ENCHANTED FOREST WHERE WORKERS LIVE 


upon which the rains descended and the winds blew, yet harmed it 
not. Dogwood trees have created white constellations of stars about 
the windows, bittersweet ripens its orange berries against the chim- 
neys, rock ferns, saxif and trilliums grow among the crevices 
of the rocks just as they did before the white man first came to make 
his home in the new world. 

The upper photograph shows the home of an artist who finds 
the quietness of Fieldston just the place in which to work out, undis- 
turbed, his pictures. This house reveals the beautiful effect gained 
by letting the concrete of the walls meet the rocks forming the foun- 
dation in such a way that there is no sharp line of division. The 
house beneath it is upon a terrace, a few feet below one of the road- 
ways. From the opposite side of it (not shown in the photograph), 
views of the wide greensward of Van Cortlandt Park can be enjoyed. 
From the windows of this house in the confines of a great city as 
extended a view can be had as though it were built upon the slope 
of a mountain, yet the owner can be in the heart of Wall Street in 
a few minutes, if he so desires. 


T is hard to think in looking at the next house, designed by 
Dwight J. Baum, that it is a city house. The flowering dog- 
wood trees at the door, huckleberries and high-bush cranberries 
at its base, and the carpet of hepaticas, partridge berries, winter- 
greens, bunch berries and violets make a sight far more beautiful 
than any smooth green lawn. ‘This house might be in the heart of 
an ancient wood. It is an enchanted place, as far as stillness and 
wild charm are concerned; yet every modern convenience that a city 
is able to give its people is installed in this house. 

Quite opposite in type is the last house shown. This also is 
Sy gs by Dwight J. Baum. The photograph shows the rear view 
of the house and illustrates how admirable is the effect of great old 
trees and a greensward undefiled by a lawn mower. Many city 
houses can have a velvet lawn, but few indeed are there which can 
have the shade of ancient trees. About such a house the seasons 
come and go in their full beauty, and the city dweller need not be 
dependent upon the faded bunches of sweet arbutus, held in the grimy 
hand of a street peddler, to tell him that the winter is over. The 
house is built upon a ledge of stone in one of the open spaces of this 
old forest, so that there is an excuse for its fresh white walls. It 
does not need to take on the brown tones of the trees, but can imitate 
rather the shimmering surface of the little lake hard by and the 
masses of azaleas and dogwood trees all about it. 
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GALLI-CURCI: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS 


HE Mona Lisa, without her siren ways, with tender 
eyes, a mouth of pleasant sadness, an expression of 
childlike kindness and the appealing gestures of a 

oung mother—this is Galli-Curci ue New York 
fen gone mad over, the Mona Lisa transfigured into 
a Madonna, with a voice of a lark at mating time—so 

Galli-Curci seems in the midst of a triumph such as Patti, 

Jenny Lind and Caruso carry in their memory. 

It is amazing how serenely she takes our reckless impassioned 

welcome, just as gently and serenely as she took our cold disap- 

proval, when she first sought admission to our critical hearts. 

She is Italy of the Middle Ages, with flaming response for 
the great emotions, art, love. She could give devotion and accept 
it magnificently—she is Dinorah and Lucia and Viola in expres- 
sion, motion, costume. She clothes herself with their personality, and 
her face of simple Mediaeval beauty is fluid to her intuition of char- 
acter. Her singing, that is different. She has one standard, one 
ideal for her art. It does not sink into the quality of the character 
she portrays. It is always serene, flute-like—an exquisite gossamer 
web of song, pure, delicate. Perhaps the most perfect voice for sheer 
coloratura singing that has ever given delight. And all done so simply, 
without self-consciousness, or effort, as a mother comforts her children 
with twilight lullabies, or young folks carol on Xmas Eve. 

When I heard her sing in Concert, I was reminded of Pavlowa’s 
dancing, of Rafael’s painting, of Bach’s music,—an ideal of art real- 
ized once and for all. One cannot conceive of Galli-Curci adjusting 
her voice to the personality of an operatic character. Sembrich never 
did, nor Tetrazzini. And yet Galli-Curci does sink her own person- 
ality wholly in character portrayal, which neither Sembrich nor 
Tetrazzini ever did. But her voice, that especial art she holds apart, 
whether consciously or unconsciously. It is used to express music 
as supremely as she can realize it; but not emotions, sorrow, pain, 
joy! She remolds her personality to each part she acts. She feels 
as Dinorah would feel, and as Lucia; but she sings as Galli-Curci, 
with great art, delight, freedom, as simply as birds sing, not to express 
life, but art. It is so that Rafael painted and Bach composed and 
Pavlowa dances; it is not so that Debussy composes, or Rodin 
modeled, or Isadora Duncan dances. 

Lovely and rare as Galli-Curci’s singing is, one wonders if she 
could have so wholly captured New York, without her exquisitely 
gentle, appealing personality. She seems without guile. “At first 
New York would not accept her; well, she would go away and work ~ 
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harder. Now New York adores her; well, she is happy,” and she 
smiles that enigmatical Mona Lisa smile with her hand at her heart, 
and sings again and again as long as the audience wishes and the 
lights are left up, as a happy child responds to caresses. 

I am told that Madame Galli-Curci is Mediaeval only in beauty 
and love of art, that in her daily life, she is extremely modern, a great 
lover of outdoors, a mountain climber, excellent at golf and tennis, an 
expert in managing her own car and an ardent worker with her sing- 
ing and piano player. She is married to an Italian portrait painter of 
note, whose favorite model she is,—happy, successful, patriotic, gentle, 

oung! 

r Galli-Curci has the indefinable philosophy of childhood. She 
works with rare and extraordinary energy; she plays with naive 
delight, as healthy, happy children play. She likes to crochet, and 
make lace; she is a skilled horsewoman. Life is indeed to her a 
deep well of never-ending refreshment. One could. imagine her 
stirred to a fury of revenge, but never fearful or petty. 

New York tells of her a sweet and illuminating story. The 
day after her extraordinary triumph in “Dinorah,” her pathway 
strewn with roses, rehearsals and reporters, costumes to develop, a 
thousand messages of congratulation, an unsettled apartment,—a 
friend called and found Galli-Curci in this completely disorganized 
environment, placidly, nay, joyously, posing for her husband, who 
“had a new idea for a portrait of Amelita.” She was evidently 
greatly enjoying the pose, and eager for the success of the painting, 
quite amiable and untroubled—rather proud to be so needed. 

And then later one can picture the wisdom and good cheer that 
would arrange the apartment, decide about the costumes; and then 
rehearsals, blind to all intrusions, and later the Opera House, in 
ecstasy, yet serene, with always amazing gentleness and strength. 

Yet, as with every true artist, her life was not planned originally 
for a career of song. Her parents did not wish it—she was in fact 
trained to teach music, and possesses proudly today a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. But—as well limit a lark’s activities to nest-building or a 
dancer’s wingéd feet to walking. Galli-Curci’s oice was heard in 
Rome, and soon Italy, Spain, South America were listening. 

Galli-Curci loves the Catskill Mountains, where she lived last 
summer. “They are such happy mountains!” she says, with really 
rare characterization. ‘This same sensitiveness to nature is the qual- 
ity developed to miraculous degree which renders her response to 
sound so exquisite and sure. Love and sympathy and enthusiasm 
she lavishes on all life. 
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GALLI-CURCI AS DINORAH: 
HER FIRST GREAT TRIUMPH IN NEW YORK 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE NO. V: ROBERT 
FROST: BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


mm OT long ago, in talking with a number of poets, I 
made an interesting discovery. I learned that those 
poets who create in what is called the Victorian spirit 
dread nothing in all criticism more than the mention 
of the great Queen’s name. And I learned, also, that 
the poets who are doing the best work of the modern 
or Georgian type, using simple diction, democratic 
themes and unhampered, organic rhythms, are very much afraid of that 
meek little adjective “new.” They do not want to see it attached to 
the noun “poet” and used in apposition to their own names. This 
really amounts to saying that poets of the old school are unwilling to 
be called Victorian because of the great popularity of the best work 
of the modern type; while the most accomplished of the new poets are 
unwilling to be classified with extreme radicals whose ways are un- 
couth and strange beyond the power of any words but their own to tell. 
Therefore, one must be very tactful in using the word “new.” 

Nevertheless it is true that when a poet reaches farther than other 
poets of his time into the consciousness of mankind, and when his work 
at first disconcerts and puzzles critics and finally overturns their criti- 
cism, it is because he is a new poet. His spirit, and his manner, which 
is the outward and visible sign of his spirit, are his own. They consti- 
tute a new personal force in literature. In this sense Chaucer was once 
a new poet, and Shakespeare and Burns and Keats. In this sense, 
imitators, who lack real spiritual fecundity, are the post-Victorians of 
all eras. 

Robert Frost is a poet with a new spirit and a new manner, hence 
anew poet. If this were not true, and if he had contributed to Amer- 
ican literature only the shop-worn beauty of the magazine market of 
the nineties, only the sort of beauty that we have all tasted and touched 
and handled too many times, he would have been known to us all much 
sooner. He would have been widely advertised and exploited. For 
the first of his published poems appeared in T'he Independent about 
twenty years ago, when that magazine was edited by William Hayes 
Ward, a sapient critic of poetry and a friend of Sidney Lanier. But 
until “North of Boston” was published in nineteen fourteen Mr. Frost 
never won the general recognition which he richly deserves. | And this, 
I think, is true simply because we find it easy to understand and value 
what custom has made familiar, the beauty minted and stamped with 
one image, like a coin of the realm. We find it more difficult to wel- 
come beauty that has no duplicate or facsimile, that varies in kind as 
one wild flower or one bright brook pebble differs from another in 
form and color. | Robert Frost lived in New England. But he did 
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not write as Longfellow had written. Therefore it took us twenty 
years to learn what his work means to us as a nation. 

Perhaps the fact that William Butler Yeats began, about twenty 
years ago, to talk of the use of the words and rhythms of speech in 
poetry, has done something to make us ready for an understanding of 
Robert Frost. \¥or Mr. Frost is the American master of the kind of 

that talks. Although he written lyrics, the singing 
glory of the lyre is not his gift.\But in all his best poems we find 
something of the warmth and depth and richness, the sudden humor, 
the droll whimsy, the characteristic innuendo, the flexible intimacy of 
conversation. ‘To read these poems is simply to speak with the souls 
of men and women, to share their profound mirth, their amazing trage- 
dies and ironies.\ 

We may open any of Mr. Frost’s books at random and find this 
truth illustrated on any page. The narratives are of one substance 
with speech, made out of it more than out of anything else. But even 
in a reverie, like “Mending Wall,” the method is the same. 

“Something there is that doesn’t love a wall—” says Mr. Frost. 
A post-Victorian would never have written that line. He might pos- 
sible have said, 

“A wall, I think, is quite superfluous,” 
thereby sacrificing truth and nature and imagination to a school book 
rule of accent. There would have been no life in it. But consider 
the life, the real and homely life, in the following passage from this 
same poem: 
“He only says, ‘Good fences make good neighbors.’ 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 

Where there are cows? But here there are no cows. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offence. 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That wants it down.’ I could say ‘Elves’ to him, 

But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it for himself.” 


O one can read this passage without feeling. that it is simply 
N and unconcernedly talk—a fine suggestive kind of talk with 6 
quaint flavor of philosophy—but talk just the same. Even 

the abbreviations used are those that belong to speech, not the “o’er,” 
“ *twixt,” “neath” and “ ’tis” of conventional versifiers. Such forms, 
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because they are not used in modern speech are not found in Mr. 
Frost’s poetry. But he does use our common modern abbreviations, 
“T’d,” “Isn’t” and “doesn’t.” Mr. Frost is very true to realities and 
quite unmindful of literary customs. 

Many people who know this and understand the spirit in which 
his work is done have wondered why there is so little dialect in his 
poetry and why his characters do not use a peculiar jargon of their 
own. Mr. Frost does not put dialect into his poems simply because 
he does not hear it used by the people of the rural New England of 
which he writes. No doubt many persons would prefer that the Coles 
family and Parson Meserve in the poem called “Snow” should use 
some speciously imagined verbai eccentricities instead of the plain 
English to which they are accustomed. But Mr. Frost is the more a 
poet because he writes of them just as he finds them. 

Mr. Frost’s rythms are conditioned by his fidelity to the cadences 
of speech. Now that he is famous, many academic critics are willin 
to number him among the elect because—“he writes blank verse.” 
Blank verse is thought to be a sacrosanct possession of the Schools. 
But to my way of thinking the fact that Mr. Frost writes in lines that 
are more like the iambic pentameter of the professors than they are 
like anything else, is really incidental. Lines of five iambic feet are 
natural and very common in English poetry. They have been used and 
modified by many poets in many ways. They are appropriate in 
poetry in the language we speak. But Mr. Frost uses the measure as 
other poets have not used it, as the academic critics who claim him 
could hardly learn to use it, with due regard, always, to the human 
voices that take these rythms of schoolbook fame and twist and turn 
and alter and exalt them to the good uses of human expression. It is 
quite possible that the critics who have called his verse rough, uneven, 
and even lumpy, have never understood his idea of what verse ought 
to be 


R. FROST is not merely a new craftsman, however. He is a 
M new personal force. He is deep-rooted in a locality. He be- 
longs somewhere. And from that place, that spiritual en- 
vironment of modern New England he has drawn his strength. We 
cannot doubt his men and women and call them fictitious. We know 
that they or their ghosts are all in New England still—up somewhere 
North of Boston. Poems like “Blueberries” are fragrant with the 
scent of the New England countryside, and full of the dry, delicious 
humor of the quiet, kindly, but thrifty Yankee farmer. “A Hundred 
Collars” is one of the most delightfully ironical poems in the whole of 
American literature. In it the New England small town drunkard, 
who happens to be an agent for a country newspaper, and the New 
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England schoolmaster , who has outgrown his own home town, are 
obliged to share a room together in a country hotel. The exquisite 
tact and kindliness of the drunkard, who wears collars of the size 
eighteen, and the awkward dislike and distrust of the man of the 
world, are shown in sharp contrast, in inimitable fashion. In “The 
Code: Heroics” we have the silent pride of the New England hired 
man and his independent Yankee audacity in defending that pride. 
And in many and many a poem we have the heart-breaking story of 
lonely women of the New England farms, who serve the hired men and 
cook and wash dishes day in and day out, the story of monotony and 
tragic patience. But to get the best from these narratives one must 
read the whole poem. And many of Mr. Frost’s shorter poems are 
typical of his style. Those who have ever lived on farms will enjoy 
to the utmost the vivid description of the Bacchic iniquity of “The Cow 
in Apple Time:” 

Something inspires the only cow of late 

To make no more of a wall than an open gate, 

And think no more of wall builders than fools. 

Her face is flecked with pomace and she drools 

A cider syrup. Having tasted fruit 

She scorns a pasture withering to the root. 

She runs from tree to tree where lie and sweeten 

The windfalls spiked with stubble and worm-eaten. 

She leaves them bitten when she has to fly. 

She bellows on a knoll against the sky. 

Her udder shrivels and the milk goes dry. 


| Mr. Frost has been called a realist. But if that description be 
true, he is a realist with vision, a realist who uses his imagination con- 
stantly. And not very long ago I heard him describe the creative 
process of making literature in a significant way. What he said can 
well, be applied to his own work. 

‘A man who writes, who makes really good literature,” said Mr. 
Frost, “is like a fellow who goes into a field to pull carrots. He keeps 
on pulling them patiently enough for a while, until he finds a carrot 
that suggests something else to him. It is not shaped like other car- 
rots. He takes out his knife and notches it here and there, until the 
two pronged roots become legs and the carrot takes on something of 
the semblance of aman. {The real genius takes‘hold of that bit of life 
which is suggestive to him and gives it form.) But the man who is 
merely a realist, and not a genius, will leave the carrot just as he finds 
it. ‘The man who is only an idealist and not a genius will try to carve 
a donkey where no donkey is suggested by the carrot he pulls!”) 
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THE CIVILIAN IN KHAKI: BY KATHARINE 
METCALF ROOF 


eh —tee MONG the many deficiencies of our political systems 

ae that have been brought to light since the beginning of 
Rs 7 | the war,—the results of unpreparedness, indifference 
and selfishness—is the discovery that there is an inade- 
quate supply of khaki for our soldiers’ uniforms. Yet 
in the same issue of the newspaper containing this 
statement we find the advertisement columns filled with illustrated 
announcements of “special sales” of khaki garments “of military 
cut,” hardly to be distinguished from the real uniforms. There are 
khaki suits for men and boys, military “misses’ suits” of khaki, khaki 
rompers, military khaki garments of all descriptions for all human- 
ity,—for the blamelessly exempt infant, for the non-conscriptible sex 
and for the pacifist of military age. 

Turning over the pages of this same sheet we read of the latest 
exposure of criminal graft—the theft of thousands of yards of khaki, 
the property of the Government, subsequently to be made into gar- 
ments for the trade. 

Not only is the too-peacefully inclined citizen to be seen clad in the 
material of our soldiers’ uniforms, but our street cars and depart- 
ment stores seem suddenly to have acquired military officials as em- 
ployees. On our way down town we encounter a woman conductor 
wearing a material resembling khaki. Inside the shop we find a 
female operator in the elevator apparently clad in the uniform of our 
army. And our altruistic street car companies in an emotional printed 
notice urge the traveling public to regard with reverence and grati- 
tude the intrepid woman conductor, beceuse she is, so they state, 
doing a “real patriotic service” in condescending to receive the com- 
pany’s living wage. 

We are deeply moved at this thought, but turning again to our 
trusty morning sheet we learn that the labor unions instead of shed- 
ding tears over this beautiful example of unselfish service are, -on 
the contrary, feeling distinctly peevish over the employment of 
female labor in positions hitherto sacred to the male of the species, 
because, so they state, there are plenty of men out of work keen for 
these very “jobs.” Therefore, they say, the employment of women 
is not a necessity (it may be an economy, however!). 

Upon this occasion at least the labor unions would seem to have 
the facts on their side. If men are out of work and trying to find 
it, it is obviously not necessary to employ these self-sacrificing 
women. Of course no fair-minded person could object to the em- 
ployment of women for anything that women are qualified to do, 
but why sentimentalize the individual who seizes the opportunity for 
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self betterment provided by our lavish, careless-minded country? 
Why regard her with moist eyes as the savior of her adopted coun- 
try’—for in New York at least the women who have availed them- 
selves of this opening seem to be very recent immigrants with a most 
inadequate knowledge of the language they are supposed to use as 
a means of communication. And in any case, why the khaki uni- 
form? The men who have filled these positions, however rough and 
ruthless in the execution of their duties, have at least not been set 
forth as patriots because they accepted the traction company’s wages. 

Alas, under what ignoble names has this tragic war been ex- 
ploited! Hysterical theatre managers, finding the public less ready 
to patronize their unworthy entertainments, implore us to buy tickets 
to “help win the war.” Manufacturers of tonics urge purchase of 
their wares for the same end. Our better natures are appealed to 
to induce us to buy a more expensive form of sugar to “help win 
the war.” There is no shame in the commercial world it would seem. 
And now we are asked to be grateful to the brave women who are 
earning better wages than they could command before because in 
some inscrutable way they also are helping to win the war! 

One paragraph of war news from the front, the sight of one 
wounded boy who has come back, is sufficient to turn us sick at this 
nauseous blasphemy. 

Of course it is not the employed women themselves—individuals 
of a class utterly frank in admitting the practical and interested 
nature of their motives—who make this opera comique claim to hero- 
ism. It is their employers who are thus inexplicably moved to maudlin 
expression. 

Whether it is economy or a sentimental imitation of the real and 
bitter necessity of Europe to employ women, that has led to this 
outbreak of uniformed women in civilian service, the imitation of mili- 
tary material is thoroughly objectionable. 

Civilians have no right to wear an imitation of soldiers’ uniforms 
in war time, and it is a grave wrong that material for uniforms, of 
which there is an admitted and disastrous shortage, should be used 
unnecessarily to clothe the stay-at-home. Indeed it would seem as 
if any right-minded person must blush to wear it now. 

As to the youth—quite invariably, alas, the son of an immigrant 
who owes all that he has and is to America!—strutting the streets 
clad in an imitation of the uniform he refuses to wear—the sight is 
one most painful to contemplate. Such masquerading should not be 
possible for many reasons. 

And the remedy is surely simple. If the use of khaki for any 
non-military purpose were forbidden, the profiteering or pro-Ger- 
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man tradesmen would have no urge to cut off the tempting yards 
for private speculation, because his loot would then be valueless. 

There can be no complicated political red tape, no cumbersome 
badly-adjusted machinery to manipulate in this case. A khaki fam- 
ine cannot be a serious matter in non-military circles. On the other 
hand, its use by civilians in war time is at the best undignified, at 
worst an actual crime against the boys who are going out to fight 
our battles. 
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DAWN MAGIC 
3 


ALKING forth one day at dawn, 
On the hills I met a Faun,— 
Looked at me in elfin wise, 
Eerie magic in his eyes,— 
(Blue the eyes of him; 
Quaint the guise of him, 
Dancing on the hills at dawn.) 


Like a shadow he was gone— 
Empty moor the sun shone on, 
But a fitful magic stayed 
In the place where he had played. 
(Now no trace of him;— 

Oh, the grace of him, 
Piping on the Hills of Dawn!) 


Epira Bauincer Price. 
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CONSIDERING THE DINING ROOM IN THE 
MODERN HOME: HOW TO MAKE IT A FRIEND- 
LY, HOSPITABLE ROOM 


AMUEL JOHNSON’S opinion about the comfort 
to be obtained in a good inn is, fortunately, not shared 
by all people. He says that there is no private house 
in which people may enjoy themselves as much as at 

1 a good tavern and that nothing which has yet been 

<aezSlJ contrived by man produces as much happiness as a 
good tavern or inn! 

Most people feel that the finest thing in the world is a home. 
Not only because it offers shelter to the loved ones of the family, 
but because it is a temple in which hospitality may be dispensed to 
friends. Friends are welcomed in the hall and chatted with in the 
drawing room, but the dining room is, in most people’s minds, the 
counterpart of the throne room of a palace. In the dining room, 
proees is broken with friends and good cheer and generous hospitality 
shared. 

In the good old New England days when kitchen and dining 
room were one, the “parlor” was but a cold horror, seldom opened 
except for funerals. All the pleasant home life largely centered about 
the fireplace in the one great room where meals were served as well 
as prepared. When the kitchen was separated by concealing walls, 
the dining room grew more ceremonious in feeling. It was made 
larger and far more stately than need be, and with the increased 
stateliness and ostentation it grew more formal and cold, and the 
sweet, warm intimacy of the old kitchen days was lost. 

The dining room should be, above all things, a cheerful as well 
as a harmonious place, a room in which one feels instantly at ease. 
To properly fulfill its purpose, it should not be too large or too 
small. Its coloring should not be aggressive or so pronounced that 
it becomes annoying. If the room is too elaborate it is apt to be 
oppressive. Simplicity is never more appreciated than in a dining 
room. A simple table, delicately set and softly lighted, captivates 
and delights. 

Three great arts must enter into the problem of homemaking 
before satisfaction is reached—architecture, furnishing and decora- 
tion. If the architect has failed to make a room properly propor- 
tioned, if he has not spaced the windows and walls satisfactorily, it 
is impossible for the most skilled of people to furnish suitably. With 
furniture too large for a room, or so much too small that it appears 
trivial, no amount of skill in decoration can cover the failure of those 
who built and furnished it. . 

Color has a psychological effect upon human beings, whether 
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CONSIDERING THE DINING ROOM 


they are conscious of it or not, directly influencing the spirits of peo- 
ple. It is impossible to be cheerful in a dark brown room unrelieved 
by a bright touch of color, or to keep from being depressed in a 
room with malarial green predominating. Flamboyant red and gold, 
with which some people attempt to create the appearance of a royal 
palace in a modest house, is the worst of taste. Simplicity in arrange- 
ment of choice furnishings and refined appointments should be striven 
for. These things even the poorest little house can afford, if its mis- 
tress be a woman of taste and discernment. 


OROTHY QUINCY’S Colonial dining room, built in six- 
ID teen hundred and thirty-five, shows the dining room of that 
period in its ideal form. The quaint wall paper, white wood 
work, panel shutters and polished painted floors that reflect the sun- 
shine as though it were the surface of a lake, speak of an almost 
classic simplicity. The fine polished mahogany table, delicately 
made, although elegant enough for the richest room, looks absolutely 
in keeping with the simple form and finish of the room. The corner 
cupboard, so beloved by our great-great-grandmothers, so admirably 
harmonious in this room, might look out of place in another estab- 
lishment. One can imagine the ceremonial feasts given in this charm- 
ing spot in the days long past. 

Mahogany will always be the wood of elegance to some people. 
Its polished richness surely does satisfy the heart of any homemaker, 
and although one might fancy it too glaring if used in connection 
with old ivory, or white wood-work, as can be seen from the second 
illustration on the first page, nothing else would have been as per- 
fect. The absolute simplicity of the fireplace, the delicacy of the 
curtains, and the richness of the wall paper, carry out the ideal of 
refined richness such as the old dining rooms strove to embody. 

Modern in every way is the room represented in the third photo- 
graph; yet the simple polished table, Colonial chair and white wood- 
work are most attractive, combined with the large paneled windows, 
through which the beauty of the outside world is framed as though 
the hills and valleys were pictures upon the walls. The bright chintz 
curtains add a note of gayety, and although the wreath in the window 
indicates the Christmas season, the flowers on the table and the mem- 
ories of the garden fixed in the cretonne designs give the room rare 
beauty. 

i ust below this attractive picture of a modern room is a photo- 
graph of the dining room in the Kittredge house in North Andover, 
built in seventeen hundred and eighty-four. Again we find the charm 
of figured wall-paper as used by our grandparents and the same com- 
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CONSIDERING THE DINING ROOM 


bination of mahogany furniture with elegant white wood-work. The 
two photographs shown together on this page reveal how effective is 
a patterned curtain against a plain wall in one case and a plain 
curtain against a figured wall in the second place. Nothing has ever 
been designed for wall coverings more charming than wall papers, 
and yet an ill chosen one makes havoc in even the best planned room. 


HE children’s room in the Julian Street house, with its arched 

ceiling and beautiful tile fireplace, with its great benches so in- 

viting when fairy-tale hour arrives, shows the modern thought 
for the comfort of children. Children are no longer given a cheer- 
less unused room to romp in, but receive instead as carefully designed 
and planned a room as any in the whole house. This little dining 
alcove, where the five o’clock bread-and-milk may be served as the 
setting sun fills the room with cheerful glow, certainly must linger 
long in the memories of little folks fortunate enough to have such 
pictures stamped upon their minds. 

If it is impossible to sit by the side of a rushing brook and dine 
upon trout crisped from a heated rock, then certainly the next best 
thing should be dining in such a room as that shown on the same 
page with the children’s banquet hall. The great windows, framed 
with flowered draperies, shut out as little as possible of the beauty 
of the outside world, yet keep at bay the mischievous winds and icy 
darts of the winter. The braided rugs, willow furniture, simple 
table, are in the best of taste and create a room within the means of 
the most moderate purse. 

White dining rooms are certainly modern inventions, for 
although in Colonial days the wood-work and the paneling of the 
walls were white, the furniture was of mahogany or walnut. In the 
photographs shown on the last page, the exquisite freshness of an 
entire white room may be appreciated. Such a room is far from cold 
looking, for the sprigged china, flowered curtains and warm rugs 
prevent any such effect. Many young housekeepers who find them- 
selves unable to create exactly the home of their heart’s desire, often 
drag out from the seclusion of their mother’s attic some chair that 
has been discarded because it had seen its best days; given a few coats 
of white paint and made comfortable with soft cushions it has been 
found that it fitted in beautifully with the home scheme. A white 
chair can be introduced more safely than a gilded one, especially in a 
home where fresh beauty is striven for instead of showiness. 

While, symbolic of purity and beauty, has an uplifting effect upon 
most people. It is associated in our minds with the se of Eastertime 
and the joy of wedding feasts. For decorative purposes in the home, 
it must be used with pure color. 
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Among the Craftsmen. | 


BEAUTY FOR THE WORK- 
INGMAN’S COTTAGE: TWO 
TOUCHSTONE MODELS 


HE scientific housing of the working- 

man has, if you judge by the reports 

of model Community Village promo- 
ters, reached the last analysis of perfec- 
tion. They have seen to it that he has an 
abundance of fresh air, that sunshine pours 
in his windows, that the houses are fitted 
with modern conveniences, that water is 
piped to the sink, and lights glow at the 
turn of a switch. His streets are paved, 
schools are provided for the children and 
churches and amusement halls for the older 
people. Markets are close at hand, so that 
provisioning the household is convenient, 
and as economical as possible. 

But, all these improvements which have 
been provided for the comfort of the ma- 
terial man still leave something to be de- 
sired, even though he is happier and more 
comfortable. In the zealous enthusiasm for 
making his working conditions so sanitary 
that his health and usefulness are improved, 
they have overlooked the fact that man is 
something beyond a working machine. A 
man’s soul has as much need of the beauti- 
ful and the ideal as his body has of food 
and comfort. The difference between a 
man and an animal is that an animal’s needs 
are satisfied if he is well fed and if his bur- 
row in the ground or his lair in the rocks 
be secure from enemies. But, a man must 
have an outlet for his imagination, he must 
have the stimulus of beauty that his soul 
may develop and expand to the full limit 
of his possibilities. 

Unless beauty be in the scheme of things 
provided for the comfort of the working- 
man, the project must fail of its chief pur- 
pose. Houses can be standardized as far 
as their component units and structural ele- 
ments are concerned; but, houses are but 
prisons unless the dwellers therein turn 
them into homes through the force of 
their own individualities. Man likes the 
companionship of his fellows, but not to 
the extent offered him in some of the model 
community centers. A home is a sacred 
place and unless the workingman’s houses 
are designed and placed in relation to their 
neighbors, with this in view there will be 


no sense of privacy and therefore, no true 
spirit of home. 

Wherever there are great business cen- 
ters such as shipyards, factories or mining 
camps, there must be housing space for 
hundreds of working people within a short 
distance of the plants. This in itself is a 
difficult problem to solve. However, such 
men as Grosvenor Atterbury with his suc- 
cessful experiments at Indian Hill, near 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and at Erwin in 
the Blue Ridge section of Tennessee, and 
Bertram G. Goodhue’s plans for the mining 
town of Tyronne, New Mexico, have gone 
far toward giving the working people, in 
addition to perfect housing conditions, the 
beauty and sense of seclusion that both the 
material and spiritual man requires for his 
comfort and development. 

Stating the needs of the working man we 
find the most obvious need is that his dwell- 
ing place be comfortable. It is a matter of 
the utmost importance that a man who has 
labored at hard physical work for his family 
all day, should have a place where he can 
sleep quietly at night and recover strength. 
How can a man get a good night’s sleep 
tucked away under a low roofed house upon 
which the sun has beaten hotly all through 
the summer’s day, unless the room be pro- 
vided with cross currents of air? Yet, how 
many plans for a working man’s cottage 
take thought for the circulation of air? 

The designer’s chief effort seems usually 
to be that of economy in building material, 
forgetting that it is suicidal instead of eco- 
nomical to imprison a man in a hot little 
bedroom and absurd to expect him to give 
full strength of his working power during 
the day. The rich man living away from the 
factory district may think he is safe from 
infectious diseases if his own house be 
equipped with every modern sanitary con- 
venience. But if the man through whose 
labor he attains affluence lives in unsanitary 
conditions then the winds which sweep over 
the shack may carry death to the luxurious 
house beyond. In other words, the health 
of the master and the laboring man are in- 
separable, of equal importance to each other. 
So, it is as emphatically worth while to get 
wholesome living conditions for the men 
who work with their hands as it is for those 
who spend their days in offices. , 
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TOUCHSTONE WORKINGMEN’S COTTAGES 








TOUCHSTONE WORKINGMAN’S COTTAGE: NO. 
23: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


. Letchworth, “the Garden City” of Eng- 
land, has proved to the world that the rate 
of infant mortality in a city where free, 
bracing air and wholesome sunlight and 
ample playgrounds are provided, is mark- 
edly less than in cities where such necessi- 
ties are absent. How can there be health 
and happiness in men’s lives who live in long 
rows of closely packed houses resembling so 
many chicken coops piled one on top of an- 
other as we find them in the great cities? 
At Letchworth the building of houses has 
been restricted to twelve per acre, and in 


fact they average but five to an acre. Each , 


one, therefore, is surrounded with a bit of 
earth that can be turned into a garden, 
yielding wholesome food and fragrant 
flowers for the adornment of the home. 
For this issue we have designed two 
small houses for the workingman that we 
feel offer both comfort and beauty, It is 
not easy to make a small house at the lowest 
ssible cost and still have it graceful in out- 
ine. If the rooms are large the cost is in- 
creased. But it is cheaper to build a house 
of a given number of rooms, two stories in 
height instead of one, for the roof expanse 
and the foundation are much less, and these 
form the two main items of expense. The 
rooms generally alloted to the laboring 
man’s house, comprise a kitchen (which 
usually serves also as a dining room), a 
parlor, two bedrooms and a bath. Then, 
because room space is valuable, these rooms 
must be adjusted into two stories, which 
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take but a small base. Unless great care is 
taken the house will look like a shapeless 
block set on end. A simple device for re- 
ducing the apparent height of the building 
is to cut the steep roof with dormers. This 
plan takes away from the size of the upper 
rooms somewhat, but provides good closet 
room beneath the eaves. 

The first house we are showing this 
month, No. 23, is along the line of the 
Dutch Colonial and, although in its bare 
outline it is too tall, yet, with a proper 
planting about the base and with vines con- 
cealing its angles, it will make a most attrac- 
tive little home. Some people advocate the 
placing of two such houses side by side, 
making a two-family house. This saves 
cost of building and also gives more garden 
space than if each house were placed in 
the middle of its own lot. To prevent 
monotony of the street in which, perhaps, 
hundreds of little houses may be built, Mr. 
Atterbury has found that much variation 
could be had by placing one house further 
back from the street than its neighbor, by 
turning a house sideways occasionally, by 
altering the pattern of the trellises about the 
doorways, and by painting the houses dif- 
ferent colors. Thus, one house unit may be 
utilized for many families and still a pleas- 
ing variation obtained for the village street. 

In the drawing of this elevation we show 
but one unit, and although it looks too tall 
for perfect beauty, still there is a cosy look 
about it that is most winning. The propor- 
tion would be vastly improved if two units 
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TOUCHSTONE WORKINGMAN’S COTTAGE: NO. 
23: SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
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George E. Fowler, Architect 





WORKINGMAN’S COTTAGE KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE 
HOUSE NUMBER TWENTY-THREE: DESIGNED FOR 
SINGLE FAMILIES: THIS HOUSE CAN BE CONVERTED 
INTO A DOUBLE HOUSE BY ADDING A DUPLICATE UNIT. 








George E. Fowler, Architect 





TWO-FAMILY WORKINGMAN’S HOUSE OF METAL-LATH AND 
STUCCO KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER TWENTY- 
FOUR: CHIMNEYS AND CLOSETS ARE ARRANGED IN THE CEN- 
TER OF THE HOUSE SO THAT THEY FORM A SOUND-PROOF 
WALL: SITTING ROOMS PLACED AS FAR APART AS POSSIBLE 
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TOUCHSTONE WORKINGMEN’S COTTAGES 


The first: floor of this 
house contains a parlor 
and a kitchen, large G 
enough for dining pur- 
poses as well. A pretty 
little hallway creates a 
sense of space which 
does away with the 
cramped feeling com- 
mon to most small 
houses. In the kitchen 
are two dressers, a | 
sink and a little 
storage room with shelf 
space going from floor 
to ceiling. In this de- 
sign we have placed the 
laundry on the first 
floor. In Touchstone 
House No. 24, the laun- 
dry is installed in the 
basement. The laun- L 

dry in this house, Touchstone House No. 
23, could be put in the basement if pre- 
ferred and this space devoted to a small 
dining room. Upstairs, there are two 
bedrooms and a bath with ample closets. 
All of these rooms are provided with cross 
draughts and are really large enough for 
comfort. 

In Touchstone House No. 24, another 
solution of the problem is offered. One of 
the objections to building houses close to- 
gether is that there is no privacy. This 
difficulty has been obviated as far as pos- 
sible by putting the fireplaces, chimneys and 
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TOUCHSTONE TWO-FAMILY COTTAGE: NO. 24: 

FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
a thick wall between each little house to 
deaden sounds and placing the living rooms 
as far from each other as possible. The 
living rooms, according to this plan, are as 
much removed from each other as though 
each little house was in the center of its 
own lot. 

To obtain as great a sense of beauty in 
the exterior as possible, the silhouette has 
been broken by making the two porches of 
varying widths. One unit extending far- 
ther out toward the street than the other, 
gives a chance for a 
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OND FLOOR PLAN. 
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COTTAGE NO. 24: SEC- 


good sweep of roof 
from the ridge down 
over the porch. The 
arrangement of the 
(k05--- —-----+ rooms is most con- 
aj [ venient. The bath- 

‘DDK M- rooms and kitchens of 
evor7 i ff both houses have been 
centered so that the 
cost of plumbing is 
greatly reduced ; though 
the kitchen is large 
enough for dining pur- 
Clos. | : § poses, we have ar- 
i § ranged for a little al- 
cove dining room just 
off the kitchen. It will 
not require many steps 
to serve this little din- 
ing room, and yet its se- 
clusion gives the home 
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A FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 


atmosphere, so valuable from the house- 
keeper's point of view. By planting a few 
evergreens and shrubs in the open spaces 
between the two units and by curving the 


A FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE GARDEN: BY MARY 
RUTHERFURD JAY 


T will be the patriotic duty and pleasure 
| of all who can, to cultivate as much 

ground as possible for vegetables next 
summer, but before doing this, will they not 
stop and consider if it cannot be done in a 
more practical and economical, as well as a 
more beautiful, way than was done last 
year, when all sorts of odd corners and 
lawns were ploughed up and planted with 
cabbages, potatoes and other vegetables 
which, though, however good the result 
was not good to look at in the process of 
the growing? This helter skelter method 
was largely due to haste, and considering 
the lack of time to prepare, and the large- 
ness of the whole undertaking of turning 
a nation from peace to war production in 
the twinkling of an eye, the results ob- 
tained were remarkable. 


In their zeal for increasing the food sup- ° 


ply, however, many people neglected their 
flower gardens almost entirely, or let them 
get in such an overgrown condition from 
lack of weeding, that this spring it will be 
necessary to plough them up and reset 
them. In such cases a good plan will be to 
take out the perennials from any fair 
sized garden and to use the space for vege- 
tables, and then reset the former as a bor- 
der, thus getting back to the old-fashioned 
method of a combination flower and vege- 
table garden, which, if cleverly planned, can 
be made very attractive, and the extra time 
needed to cultivate the flowers is more than 
offset by the cheer of the blooms while hoe- 
ing cabbages and cauliflower. 

Another plea for the combination flower 
and vegetable garden is that the location 
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paths at different angles, the members of 
the different families can come and go with- 
out being too closely observed by their 
neighbors. 





DIVISION FENCE OF RED RUNNER BEANS. 


of the former is—or should be—near the 
house, and this makes it possible to spend 
the odd half hours and even moments at 
cultivation which could not be used if the 
vegetables were some distance away. 

Some vegetables are very attractive; we 
all know that parsley makes a charming 
border, and onions are dainty, and when 
Iceland poppies are sprinkled near them, 
are a pretty green note. 


The scarlet runner bean is an effective 
substitute for a rose vine, and festoons nice- 
ly when grown on chains between posts, 
or on trellis, or to cover arbors. 

Late cabbages are very decorative, and 
the feathery stalks of asparagus, if the 
bed is placed in the background, are a splen- 
did foil for certain flowers. 

It is just a question of selection, and plac- 
ing, and good proportions in the matter of 
space, to have a really charming and satis- 
factory garden, and to grow the right quan- 
tity of each thing needed. 

As a concrete example, a problem is here 
worked out, as shown in the accompanying 
design, which is calculated to supply a 
household of eight persons with the needed 
supply of vegetables, fruits and flowers for 
the season. For those who wish to go 
deeper into the problem and grow for can- 
ning purposes,.other larger plots must be 
prepared, often running into the acres. In 
some places last summer these larger tracts 
were worked by communities, and by pool- 
ing interests and labor and results, a more 
economical and efficient service was ef- 
fected. 

This design covers a space 190 feet by 
120 feet, and is bounded by a wall on the 
north and west, while on the south and east 
sides are posts at intervals of eight feet, 
from which chains are suspended, and’ on 























A FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 





























these are entwined the scarlet runner bean 
or Concord grapes. The posts are of cedar. 

Along the wall, which can be of brick, 
stone or stucco, or just a plain wood fence, 
solid enough to give protection, however, 
for some of the more tender things, are 
espaliered fruit trees, and in front of them 
is the perennial border. In the north cor- 
ner by the entrance gates are the hot beds 
and cold frames. Along the walks are 
planted the low growing vegetables, such as 
onions, lettuce, beets, etc., and the late sum- 
mer and fall bearing vegetables are placed 
along the main path, as they have the long- 
est period of growth their attractiveness 
lasts longest. 

The melons and squash are good looking 
until touched by frost, so they occupy the 
center beds, and if dahlias are planted in 
the semi-circle in front of the corn, just 
back of the sundial, they will hide it from 
the path, and keep the general appearance 
of the garden good. 

Fruit trees are planted in the four round 
places, and the edgings are planted with 
parsley, herbs and chives. There are seats 
around the pool in the centre, and a cedar 
trellis with roses at the back of them, 
through which one sees the flowers of the 
border which extends the whole length of 
the garden. This border can well be 
planted with annuals, as they mingle par- 
ticularly well with vegetables and will keep 
the place gay all summer. Lima beans are 


A GARDEN WALL WITH ESPALIERED FRUIT 
TREES AND A FLOWER BORDER. 


rather tender, so they are placed in the 
northwest corner under protection of the 
wall. 

The vegetables contained in this garden 
are the following: Artichokes, Asparagus, 
Beans—Lima, String, Scarlet Runner, and 
Wax—Beets, Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage— 
early and late—Carrots, Cauliflower, Celery, 
Swiss Chard, Chives, Corn—early and late 
—Water Cress, Cucumber, Endive, Egg- 
plant, Leeks, Lettuce, Herbs, Musk melons, 
Okra, Onions, Parsley, Parsnips, Sweet 
Pepper, Peas, Radishes, Rhubarb, Romaine, 
Salsify, Spinach, Squash—summer and 
Hubbard—Tomatoes, Turnips and Water- 
melons. 

A great advantage as to soil will be gained 
by using the old flower garden for the vege- 
tables, as one will start in with prepared 
land, and the change to another crop will do 
the earth good and make the flowers thrive 
all the better if they gain their full glory 
and prestige in the future. 

W. P. Wright, a British authority, says 
in a recent book that “gardening is sure to 
burst forth with renewed vigor after the 
war, whoever has grown a vegetable will 
want a flower, and there will be a wave of 
popular gardening that no one can with- 
stand.” “Keep on,” he says, “with your 
gardens by all means and make new gar- 
dens, they will be needed in more ways than 
one, and gardeners will be better prepared 
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A FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 
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PLAN OF A GARDEN OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


to help beginners after the war is over be- 
cause of experience gained now.” 

Many a woman whose heart is sore with 
anxiety will find her greatest consolation 
in working in her garden this summer, it 
will keep her in bodily as well as in mental 
health, and help her through the long 
months of separation and suspense for those 
who are “over there.” In the midst of so 
much destruction going on in the world we 
must have all the new constructive forces 
as possible in operation, and gardening is 
one of them, therefore, let us have the 
slogan “Flowers as usual, as well as vege- 
tables.” 


LIST OF VEGETABLES FCR A FAMILY OF 
EIGHT PERSONS. 


Name No. Ft.or Distance Quantity 
pac \part. Seed. 
pee eee 70 Ft. Rows —3 Ft. 
P'ants—1 Ft. 
are. 43 Pls. Rows —3 Ft. 
Plants—3 Ft. 
Pessds, Gtr'Oe. «sce cuss 135 Ft. Rows —4 Ft. 3 Pints 
Se TE vdcceuteegas 135 Ft. Rows —4 Ft. 3 Pints 
Reans, Lima ........2. 64 Pls. Rows—4Ft. 3 Pints 
Beans, Scarlet runner... 45 Pls. 1 Pint 
On chains on 45 Posts S. E. sides of garden. 
OIE PEE OE ee 70 Ft. Rows —2 Ft. 1% Oz. 
Brussels Sprouts ...... 33 Pls. Rows —3 Ft. 
Plants—2 Ft. 
Cultivate like cabbage. 
Rows —3 Ft. 
Cabbage, Early ........ 135 Ft. Plants—2 Ft. 
Cabbage, Late .....200- 32 Pls. 


To be planted in space left vacant by early peas. 
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Name No. Ft.or Distance Quantity 
Plants. Apart. Seed. 

CE ass ck ebaesadaes Rows —2 Ft. % Oz. 

Radish seed should be mixed with —_ as radish grows 
more rapidly than carrots. It will be gathered by the 
time the carrot seedlings are about 1% ft. high. The 
radish also seems to protect carrot seed from drying out 
in the hot sun, as the carrots germinate slowly. 


COMI noc Kocncscee 135 Ft. Rows —3 Ft. 
Plants—2 Ft. 
To be planted in space left vacant by intermediate peas. 
CE asc adanssacencarse 70 Ft. 
To be planted in space left vacant by string beans. 
Swies Chatd .ccccscccce 15 Pls. Plants—9 Inches 
SN. bes 600s vi0ed execs 


Buy plants (a few are sufficient)) more for the decora- 
tive effect. 


Ce RE . cacich saved 400 Ft. Rows —3 Ft. 1 Ot. 
OS Eee 275 Ft. Rows —3 Ft. 1 
Wt EE 660-6 6000s%0 
To be grown in tub or in a pool. 
CEEEEE 6550 ccvccnkes 12 His. Each Way—6 Ft. % Oz. 
DE tsbgnccsiubocede Rows—2 Ft. Y% Oz. 
— ' eee 33 Pls. Each Way—3 Ft. 1 Pk. 
Or buy the plants 
Dn tbat ns hon tus eke tat Rows—2% Ft. 1 Pk. 
SARNOGE S000 csnxevececs 70 Ft, Rows—2 Ft. 


Plant radish with lettuce seed (see carrot) when the 
lants are thinned out those taken up can be reset. 
his retards their growth, and gives the same result as 
a second —- f sown in hot-bed and set out later, 
this sowing with radish is impossible, also less seed will 


be needed. 
BN 6.5004n-ecnaieds 135 Ft. 9 Pks. 
Muskmelon ;:. 25 Hills Each het > “S Ft. ¥% Oz. 
ree 135 Ft. Rows—3 3% Oz. 
Plants Thinned to 1 Ft. 
Onions ...... 35 Ft. Sets Rows—1 Ft. Set. 
105 Ft. Seed Sets 4 In. 1 Oz. 


Sets are young onions grown the year before. They 
are planted in order to get onions earlier than can be 
had from seed. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THE COMMUNITY COURT 
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THE COMMUNITY COURT 
(Continued from page 59) 
That the possibilities of the community 
court may be the better comprehended, the 


accompanying illustrations should be re- 
ferred to. One of these shows a court that 
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BRONSON COURT: AT 





rr" “ vies” 
BETTY’S COURT: AT HOLLYWOOD, CALI 
FORNIA. L. A. SMITH, ARCHITECT 


occupies space one hundred and twenty feet 
in frontage and one hundred and sixty feet 
in depth. It consists of five single-family 
bungalows facing the center driveway on 
either side and a two-family bungalow fac 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA. ARTHUR ROLLAND KELLY, ARCHITECT. 
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THE COMMUNITY COURT 





ing the center parkway at the rear, com- 
prising a total of twelve little homes. The 
houses, as will be observed, differ slightly 
from one another in architectural style, and 
all are especially attractive. Some of them 
contain four rooms, and the others five, be- 
sides the bath, and each is modernly equip- 
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BELNORD COURT: DESIGNED BY LILY FLETCHER 
SYNDICATE OF LOS ANGELES. 


ped and cosily finished and decorated. 
Shutting the court from the public street is 
a well designed wall, constructed of cobble- 
stones and brick, with each of its main gate- 
way pillars provided with a front and rear 
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THE COMMUNITY COURT 





lantern-like lighting fixture. An attractive 
arrangement of trees and shrubbery and 
grass sward, as well as a rose-covered gar- 
den pavilion in the center at the rear, gives 
the homes a most admirable setting. This 
group of homes is known as Betty’s Court, 
and owned by Mrs. Bessie G. Cole. It was 
designed by L. A. Smith, architect, of Los 
Angeles, California, and is located at Holly- 
wood, a suburb of Los Angeles. The cost 
per apartment, exclusive of real estate and 
furniture, but including its proportion of 
the original garden work, was one thousand 
two hundred dollars, when built about two 
years ago. 


NOTHER illustration shows a com- 
munity court known as_ Bronson 
Court, owned by Mrs. J. M. Hunter; de- 
signed by Arthur Rolland Kelly, architect, 
of Los Angeles. Thearchitectural styleof each 
of the eight one-story houses is identical, 
and in garden work and in every other re- 
spect each half of the arrangement is an 
exact duplication of the other, constituting a 
particularly well-balanced scheme. The ex- 
terior walls of the houses are light cream- 
tinted cement-stucco' over metal lath and 
frame construction, finished at the top with 


_ a cornice of red roofing tile, while at either 


side of the street entrance is a large cement 
column capped with a plain electric light 


ST. FRANCIS COURT: SYLVANUS E. MARSTON, 
ARCHITECT: LOCATED AT PASADENA, CALI- 
FORNIA. 


globe. Parallel cement-paved walks lead 
through the center, with a flower-draped 
fountain at the farther end ; and besides the 
well-kept lawns, the garden work is com- 
prised of a most artistic planting of Italian 
cypress, low-growing shrubs and a decora- 
tive profusion of vines and flowers, ac- 
centuated by a background of towering 
eucalypti. Each of the houses contains four 
rooms and a bath, and in finish, decorations 
and conveniences is a little masterpiece. 
The size of the grounds is eighty feet 
frontage by about one hundred and fifty 
feet in depth. This court is located at 
Hollywood and is a suburb of Los Angeles, 
California. The cost of each apartment, 
exclusive of real estate and furnishing, but 
including proportion of original garden 
work, was about two thousand dollars, 
when built about four years ago. 

In Belnord Court, Hollywood, California, 
the houses are likewise one story high and 
of cement-stucco exterior, of creamy tint. 
Here, however, each building, three on 
either side, consists of two apartments, al- 
though each is complete within itself and 
possesses its own private entrance. The 
flat composition roofs are concealed by the 
upward continuation of the walls, finished 

(Continued on page 108) 
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UPPER-HALL DOORWAY OF COLONIAL IN- 
SPIRATION. 


MODEL DOORWAYS 


HE Arabs wandering across the 

deserts, pitching their tents for 

but a single night and closing 
them from the world by a beautifully 
wrought rug, the American Indian 
making his adobe hut secure by a red 
blanket tied with a rawhide thong, had 
not learned to reverence the estab- 
lished home, so had little need to take 
thought of its beauty and security. 
But when primitive man stopped his 
wanderings, built a house and fenced 
in a bit of the wild plain and planted 
seeds of maize and wild wheat, he 
strove to make his home ever more 
secure, and ever more beautiful. 
Homebuilders have struggled all down 
the ages with the problem of beauty, 
permanency and proportion of roofs, 
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fireplaces, doors and all the rest of the in- 
numerable details that together make the 
ideal home and have at last evolved laws of 
balance that assure even the tiniest home 
its measure of beauty. 

In ancient Egypt a man wrote his name, 
status and family history upon a vellum 
scroll and hung it at the lintel of his door, 
so that all who passed might know what 
manner of man lived behind the grilled gate. 
We have no need of vellum scrolls for the 
very reason that the design of our doorways 
tells the story of the status and life of the 
man dwelling behind them. Doors are as 
simple or as showy as different types of 
civilization. As the stranger waits at the 
door for an invitation to enter, he can al- 
most read the entire character of the inside 
of the house from the design and coloring 
or materials of the door before which he 
stands. 

It is all very well for the city dwellers 
who are compelled to live huddled up in layer 
upon layer of “flats” piled up together quite 
as the cave-houses of the ancient cliff- 
dwellers of Arizona, to use a plain service- 
able door of steel and have the walls cov- 
ered with sheet iron, pressed into flower and 
scroll designs, for there is great danger 
from fire in buildings housing hundreds, 





A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL DOOR. BUILT 
IN 1720. 
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AN 1820 COLONIAL DOOR IN SALEM. 


perhaps thousands, of human _ beings. 
American dwelling houses need not 
carry insurance to such an extent as 
making the front door of steel, but they 
should take great thought that the door- 
way which is in fact the introduction to 
the house, should be beautiful. The 
doorways of the early Colonial houses 
are still a model for modern architects, 
for their proportion was so fine and 
detail so reserved and appropriate that 
it is practically impossibie to improve 
upon them. 

Most of these old doorways were 
built by cabinet makers who took as 
much pride in their work as a jeweler 
would take in making a clock. But to- 
day, with our enormously increased 
building, we have the advantage of the 
factory-made door in standard sizes, 
and many of these are patterned after 
the best of the old doors. In paneling 
and proportion, they are as good as any 
of the old American hand-made doors 
and the manufacturers claim that be- 
cause they are made of many layers 
pressed tightly together with grain rvn- 
ning in different directions they will far 
outlast any door made of one-piece 





MODEL DOORWAYS 


panels of wood that might check. 

In the West there has been quite a 
demand for doors made of a single 
panel. These are certainly absolutely 
sanitary and they are extremely 
simple, which gives them a classic air 
that is most acceptable when used in 
certain types of undecorated concrete 
houses, but they would be utterly out 
of keeping in the average American 
dwelling house. 

Joseph Everett Chandler, in his 
book on the Colonial house, says to this 
effect, that the doors from the first 
were generally of either plain boards 
or wainscot-boards—if for outside 
doors vertically on the outside and 
horizontally backed inside—but in in- 
terior doors being entirely of the ver- 
tical type. These boards were held by 
battens at top and bottom and some- 
times with a diagonal batten between 
—the battens in some cases being also 
chamfered on the edges or even 


(Continued on page 98) 
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FOOD-BEARING TREES 


FOOD-BEARING TREES FOR 
STATE AND NATIONAL 
HIGHWAYS 


O you remember the old fairy story 
of the man who was so beloved by 
the gods because of his good deeds 

that flowers sprang up in his footsteps? 
Wherever he passed upon his kind mission 
among men, his way was marked by fra- 
grance and beauty. 

A modern version of this charming fairy 
tale might be told of the man who planted 
food-bearing trees along the bare highways 
and byways. The nut trees that he set out 
not only made the roadways beautiful and 
provided shade for tired travelers, but 
yielded food to hungry strangers and 
friends. 

There are thousands of miles of improved 
roads in New York State alone and you 
know that when roads are “improved” it 
very often means great trees were needlessly 
cut down. English walnut trees planted 
fifty feet apart all along the roads would 
not only make them beautiful, but provide 
thousands of pounds of food, rich in fats 
and proteins. 

Hardy English walnuts will grow wher- 
ever hazelnuts flourish. It is known that 
from two hardy English walnut trees ten 
bushels of fruit were taken in a single 
season and these nuts are worth from ten 
to fourteen dollars a bushel. These beauti- 
ful and useful trees will bear in four years 
from the time of planting, and will steadily 
increase in value for many years, for their 
life is long and if properly cared for in- 
crease their yield with added years. 

How much better to plant long-lived 
English walnut trees than some other trees 
that are merely ornamental and at the same 
time are short lived? A _ twelve-year-old 


English walnut tree has been known to yield 
a crop of nuts that brought their owner one 
hundred and forty dollars. Such a tree is 
a community storehouse of food, for beside 
what the owner could gather (supposing 
it were planted between his house and the 
public road), there would be an abundance 
of food dropped that the passers-by could 
enjoy. 

Some critically minded people object 
to planting fruit or nut trees along the 
national highways arguing that they would 
have to be sprayed, but, it should be re- 
membered these trees require no more 
spraying than any others. But now that we 
have state foresters to superintend the 
roads, caring for the trees and searching for 
the vicious Tussock moth, fungus and scale, 
food-bearing trees will stand a good chance 
of receiving necessary cultivation. If nut 
trees were state property boys would no 
longer be called “thieving rascals,” and 
these two-footed squirrels would do no 
more harm to the branches of the trees 
planted along the highway than they have 
done in the past to the hickory trees stand- 
ing in the forest. 

We older folks have experienced the un- 
forgetable joy of going out into the October 
woods and gathering shagbarks, black wal- 
nuts, butternuts and chestnuts and storing 
them away for winter feasts. Modern chil- 
dren are deprived of such glorious days, for 
their way into the woods is apt to be barred 
by “no trespassing” signs. If any man, 
remembering the joy of boyhood days 
wishes to do the coming generations a joy- 
ous service, he need only plant nut trees 
along the highways so that the children may 
gather freely on frosty mornings all they 
want for winter use. There will still be 
nuts enough for the squirrels and the nation 
will be richer. 





MODEL DOORWAYS 
(Continued from page 97) 

moulded. The possibilities of artistic effect 
in this one detail have been cleverly taken 
advantage of in much modern work by one 
of the leading English architects. It is of 
the simplest type of construction for a door, 
and has many advantages, being particularly 
at home in that seldom used device of the 
latch-string. 

Nothing mars the exterior of a house so 
much as a badly designed doorway. If the 
door be too small, the house looks mean, 
and if too large, it looks ridiculous. From 
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within the house the effect is also unfor- 
tunate. Some architects make the doorways 
connecting with the different rooms in dif- 
ferent heights and widths, to break a sense 
of monotony, this device often works out 
well, especially in the hallway adjoining 
which there are more rooms. 

Mahogany or white enamel doors, con- 
structed with few panels, perhaps lead in 
popularity for beauty. Old Dutch doors we 
do not make enough of. The modern plan 
of making the upper half of the door of 
glass, sometimes creates a better effect than 
when the door is of solid wood. 
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Convenient Sets put up in 
elegantly finished brass 
trimmed oak cabinets 
t No. 47 21 Tools - - - - $12.75 
2 “s2% « °- = - © 1680 
“ss36 “ - = = = 28.00 
1 “3440 “ ses 
a “s552 “ - - = = 48.00 
“10095 “ - = = = 128.00 
, Illustration is of No. 55, with 
c ee double doors. Others, except 100, 
c = have single doors. 
r No. 100 is a Combination 
i Bench, Cabinet and Tools. 
e We have sold high grade tools for 70 years and we put into these outfits the assortments 
. we have found most called for, but can make up any combination wanted. We also carry 
it a large line of Benches of Various Kinds and some excellent combinations of Benches 
Ce) with Sets of Tools. 
d SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE NO. 142. 
10 
s HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
i. Hardware, Tools and Supplies for Merchants, Manufacturers, Institutions and Individuals 
j New York, Since 1848 4th Ave. and 13th St. 
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hn Enjoy a “BOSSERT” Summer! 


HIS summer, give yourself and family a change—not only in location, but in mode of 
living. Get close to nature! Pick out a delightful spot on the shore of a lake or in the 


or- depths of the woods, put up one of the beautiful, cozy, inexpensive 2 
ays = 
Aif- Bossert Bungalows 
nse and enjoy the fun and independence of outdoor life without any of its discomforts. You will save money, too, by 
out = saving the war-time costs of living at summer resorts. And you'll own a permanent summer home that will keep a 
. worth-while amount of money in your pocket every summer for years to come. = 
ung Bossert Bungalows are quickly and easily put up and just as conveniently taken down, enabling you to change 
the location of your bungalow as your fancy dictates. Simple and complete instructions for assembling are furnished. 

= ssert Bungalows are sturdy and substantial, and offer remarkable value. Their prices are much lower than 
-on- the cost would be were you to attempt to duplicate them in the old-fashioned, expensive hand-labor way. 
1 in Send 18 cents today for complete catalog showing the many Bossert Houses representative of all 

approved architectural styles and at a wide range of prices 

, te © All details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. S. patents 
p an 





ap LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1385 Grand St., 


B’klyn, N. Y. 
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The Magazine of Practical Service 


for Builders and Home Owners, 
a Complete Building Journal — The 


NATIONAL BUILDER 


It provides every month every kind of de- 
tailed information for the Builder and Home 
Owner. Interior designs and photos of every 
description—exteriors of tile, brick, stucco, frame. It contains all the essentials 


of the building business, written from the popular viewpoint, and nothing but the 
essentials. 





Complete Plans, Estimates and Bills of Materials—covering every phase of the 
work. You can figure the costs based on prices in your own town. The Plans are 
on a separate sheet, in supplement form, on strong paper, 24x36, drawn to scale, 
and ready to build from. Our supplements read like blue prints, giving complete 
elevations and detail with all necessary information. 


Consulting Service—free to subscribers, giving reliable information on any and all 
building subjects desired. 


THE “MODERN BUNGALOW” FREE 





This book describes fully this 
composite of Beauty, Comfort, 
Convenience and Economy. 
The book shows many differ- 
ent types, with the broad, low- 
lying type predominating. The 
bungalows have been built for 
as low as $1,700 up to $3,000, 
and a few a little higher. 
Floor plans of each house are 
shown, revealing expert design- 


ing. They have broad, pleas- 
ant verandas; commodious, airy 
and sunny living rooms; well- 
planned dining rooms; cozy 
breakfast nooks in some; bed- 
rooms and bath completely 
closed off from the rest of the 
home. These are real homes, 
and should sell well in many 
localities. 








Our Editor says “It is the best Bungalow Book I ever saw”. We have secured a limited 
quantity of this valuable book, 714x11 inches, printed on enamel paper—160 pages, containing 
100 floor plans, with inside and outside photographs. 


“Modern Bungalows” is worth more than $1.00 of anybody’s money. We e it to you FREE. 
It won’t cost you a cent, for we send it with a year’s subscription to the Best Building Maga- 
zine—The National Builder. 


Just send $2.00 in currency, check or money order and the return mail will bring the first 
issue of the National Builder and the Bungalow Book. But send it NOW—today—to be sure 
of your copy. 


The National Builder, 535 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 
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WEEDING A POND WITH A SUBMARINE SAW 


WEEDING A POND WITH A 
SUBMARINE SAW 


V _ffoeng: wild geese fly north they 
stop occasionally, not so much to 
rest their great wings, as to feed. 

Their keen eyes search for a lake with clear 
silver surface that is fringed with grasses. 
Marsh birds also love a lake that shows a 
wide expanse of clear water. Many people 
who are fortunate enough to own a lake 
find that the weeds push out so rapidly from 
the shore that they encroach upon its ability 
to reflect rolling clouds and blue skies, thus 
depriving themselves of the pleasure of 
having the wild birds stay with them. 

Man long ago found out that he could 
dominate or control almost any situation, 
but an easy way to clear his lake of en- 
croaching weeds was not easily evolved. 
Now, at last, a submarine saw has been in- 
vented which can easily be operated by two 
people, so that lakes, pools and canals can 
be successfully rid of the weeds growing in 
them which keep the water foul, and if not 
removed would, in time, make of the water 
a stagnant pest. The weeds are cut at the 
roots, which cripples them in such a way 
that they do not quickly grow again. When 
it is not practical to operate this saw from 
the banks, or by wading in close to shore, 
it can be managed from boats. 

It is folly to hope to cut the thick lily 
pads or coarse grass with a scythe, but this 
strong, flexible saw accomplishes what no 
other machine for pulling or cutting has 
ever yet successfully done. It is almost 
impossible to keep small pools about a home 
free from weeds. A few grasses at the 
surface do not interfere with the clearness 
of the water, but if the weeds growing at 
the edge push out too much from the shore, 
they interfere with the free motion of the 
water. Covering the surface with leaves 
and scum, they cause the pool to quickly 
become a breeding place for mosquitoes, 
water-snakes and other vermin. 

In localities where mosquitoes are 
troublesome, it has been discovered by 
Government experts, that by clearing neigh- 


borhogd pools and bogs of weeds, the mos- 
quitoes are eliminated. 

Many farmers use the weeds that clog up 
waterways affected by the salt tide, as fer- 
tilizer for their farms. The old way of 
gathering the weed for fertilizing was to 
pull it up with long rakes—a slow, tedious 
and backbreaking operation. Now-a-days, 
the work is quickly accomplished with a sub- 
marine saw and the weeds are easily gath- 
ered from the surface, instead of strength 
being expended in pulling them up by the 
roots. Occasionally the tide serves in such 
a way that the cut weeds float to the shore 
of some inlet where they can be easily 
gathered. 

The water weeds are generally cut against 
the stream and close to the bottom so that 
the roots are permanently killed. The saw 
can be operated in wide as well as deep 
streams and is even practical along open 
coasts. This saw is especially valuable to 
the ice harvesters, for they can easily keep 
the entire surface of a lake free from weeds 
and, therefore, get a much larger and better 
crop of ice. The United States Reclama- 
tion Service finds this saw of great value in 
making otherwise idle land serve a useful 
purpose. With their use the lakes of parks 
and cemeteries may be kept clear, whole- 
some and beautiful. They are also used to 
keep the reservoirs in which city water is 
stored, sweet and wholesome. 

Rich bottom-land overgrown with tall 
grass, spatter-dock, cat-o’-nine-tails, and so 
forth, can be restored to usefulness, by 
clearing away the weeds that thoroughly 
choke the channels. Lakes often become so 
filled with weeds that it is dangerous to at- 
tempt boating of any kind upon them. In- 
stead of dredging the bottom or using chem- 
icals or dynamiting, as used to be done in 
order to make them serviceable, the work is 
now done with the submarine saw. 

One superintendent of parks said that he 
cleared a lake of about one hundred and 
twenty-two acres, of which ninety per cent 
was covered with thick weedy growth in a 
remarkably short time, and greatly to his 
surprise, there has been no recurrence of 
this growth. 











BIRDS, OUR GARDEN ALLIES 


BIRDS, OUR GARDEN 
ALLIES 


AVE you planted a war food gar- 
H den? Have you set out roses, 

bulbs and seeds and all sorts of 
other delightful plants? If so, your work 
has just begun. Many people can plant, 
but it is not so easy to reap a harvest. We 
have, to some extent, overcome the lack of 
rain, by being able to simulate it with clever 
spraying and irrigation devices. We tem- 
per the heat of the sun or increase it to our 
wishes, by hot-houses or cool-frames or 
slat-houses. We have learned to make use 
of the soil and doctor diseased earth or that 
which has become decreased in vitality until 
it is prepared to nurture seeds. We fertilize 
and plant and farm and scientifically lay out 
garden-plots, but unless we make an effort 
to have the valuable services of our little 
winged gardeners—we will have no ‘crops 
and no blossoms. 

Everybody knows that little birds peer 
beneath every leaf hanging head down- 
ways from the bushes eagerly searching for 
the larvae and eggs of insects (whose par- 
ents sought to out-wit these keen eyed 
guardians by hiding them in unsuspected 
places). But the birds leave not a crack 
in the bark of the trees nor a single leaf 
unexamined. Birds are the natural wardens 
of the woods. Without our garden allies, 
whom we might also term—‘“singing sol- 
diers,” not a green spear would be left on 
the face of the earth. 

No spray or deadly poison can save the 
crops from insect pests as thoroughly as 
the birds. They are an added interest and 
beauty to the garden as well as rendering 
a valuable service. But we must not forget 
they require a place to live; why not make 
them welcome by hanging attractive bird- 









RUSTIC HOUSES 
FOR BLUEBIRD, 
WREN AND 
WOODPECKER, 
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CEDAR 
SWINGING 
HOUSE 
FOR 
WRENS 
AND 
BLUE- 
BIRDS. 





houses where they will find them in a posi- 
tion that they consider correct? Some 
people do not know how to place the bird- 
houses and wonder why no tenant seeks 
them out. They must be high enough to be 
out of the reach of the “enemy cat,” and 
yet, not so high that the little wings become 
tired making the many flights necessary to 
give the tiny fledglings food. 

Beautiful rustic houses for the birds can 
be had for the sum of one dollar and up, 
and even if the birds do not take advantage 
of the free rent, yet, they are beautiful 
things to have in a garden. 

Birds must have water, else they cannot 
stay, so be sure to provide some small foun- 
tain or basin in which they can take their 
daily bath. Birds like rustic bird-houses, 
because they look and smell like the woods. 
They like also a rustic perch to stand upon, 
much as we like a porch at our front door. 
Their little claws are accustomed to grasp 
the knotty twigs and the little ones trying 
to get courage for their first flight, can 
balance themselves much more easily on the 
rough twigs than upon the polished pegs 
provided by some well meaning but ignorant 
landlord. 

The little bird houses of cedar, shown 
with this article, are made so that they can 
be hung like a lantern from the branches of 
a tree or theedge of a pergola, or else fas- 
tened flat against a corner of the porch or 
the bole of a tree. Sometimes they are 
mounted upon a tall pole and set 
in a flower-garden, or mounted 
upon the top of a clothes-pole or 
fastened upon the upper part of an 
archway. 

Wrens and bluebirds take kindly to 
these houses, for they are not afraid 
of man. 
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Walls finished with 
| Cabot’s Old Virginia 
| White Roof Stained 
| with Cabot’s Creosote 
| Stains. 





best in exterior decoration. 


525 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 








| Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘Whitewash-white’’ 


Old Virginia White has real distinction. It is a softer but brighter white than paint and 
its texture is essentially different. It is as handsome as new whitewash and as lasting as 
paint—though cheaper. It has the genuine old Colonial effect and when combined with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


on the roof the result is so thoroughly harmonious and distinguished that the house is sure to represent the latest and 


You can get Cabot’s Stains ail over the country. Send for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 12 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





J. W. O'Connor, 
Architect, N. Y. 





24 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 
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“EVERYTHING for the FIREPLACE” 


is the title of our catalog on 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
It contains the largest variety of 
Gearth Furniture in any catalog. 
“HOME and LJ A —aeeeall 
is our little Boo 

Fireplaces ont iedie 


Both are free on request. Write 
for your copy to-day. 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4616 W. (2th St. Chicago. 























BIRDS, OUR GARDEN ALLIES 
Your choice for $1.25, the three for $3.50. 
If by Parcel Post add Postage Weight of 
three 12 Ibs. I am doing “My Bit” in making 
these Houses cheap so that all may use them 
to insure large crops. 

A. P. GREEN “‘Birdville’? Toms River, N. J. 

















Design No. 524, Estimated cost $2800 


All About Bungalows 


BUNGALOW BOOK 
1917 De Luxe Edition 


Contains the cream of 1000 practical and distinctive 
bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, suited to 
any climate, with photos of exterior and interior 
views, plans, size of rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building written by experts. 


The Largest exclusive oo 
Bungalow Book pub- $ Postpaid 


lished. 112 pages. Price 

Worth many times its cost to any prospective builder. 
A smaller edition of same, only 50 cents. Send check, 
money-order or stamps. Money back if not satis- 
factory. 

YOHO & MERRITT 

THE BUNGALOW CRAFTSMEN 
600 Empire Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Planning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
mee ' Country House Number 
) Speertes: FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses—the 
work of leading architects throughout the 
country—are illustrated in the October 
Number of The Architectural Record— 
more than 100 illustrations and floor plans, 
showing houses of all sizes and styles. 


r 





From this number you are sure to get ideas and sugges- 
tions which will help you to determine the best type of 
house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement 
of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and 
conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a care- 
ful selection of the best current work in the various types 
of buildings—with an average of 100 or more illustra- 
tions; while in the business section are described the 
latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, con- 
venience and value. 


This valuable Country House Number will be sent 
. free—also the February and March, 1918, issues 
Special Offer —if you subscribe now to start April, 1918. You 
will thus receive 15 attractive numbers for only 

$3.00—the regular yearly price. 


To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 





THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of February and 
March, 1918, and enter my subscription for one year starting April, 1918, for which find $3.00 
herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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SUN PORCHES AND SUMMER FURNITURE 


SUN PORCHES AND SUMMER 
FURNITURE 


HE very name—‘Sun Porch”—con- 
jures up a bright, cheerful place where 


the members of the family sew, read 
or spend a leisure hour in some delightful 
fashion. Even though no sun shines during 
the grey days of winter, the room, bounded 
on three sides by windows, is always bright 
and invites members of the family to stay 
where the full benefit of cheer is to be had. 
The furnishing of the sun room is of great- 
est importance. Odds and ends of furniture 
can be assembled in almost any room of the 
house to better advantage than in sun- 
rooms. The sun room enjoying the full 
brightness requires appropriate light and at- 
tractive furniture. It calls for curtains of 
chintz and willow furniture. Willow is the 
ideal furniture for such a room not only 
because it is easy to move about and is up- 
holstered comfortably, but because it can be 
painted to order, to correspond with any 
color scheme desired. Of course, there are 
many kinds of wood furniture that can be 
painted and decorated with fanciful designs, 
but nothing rivals the willow for inviting 
effect. 

There is something summery and charm- 
ing about willow furniture that is difficult to 
describe. Every article of willow of neces- 
sity is hand made and therefore carries a 
distinction that lifts it above the common- 
place. It is woven as baskets are woven by 
men who are often the 
fifth and sixth genera- 
tion of men who 
weave baskets and 
chairs. It yields with 
every motion of the 
body, so that it seems 
alive and although 
light in appearance, it 
is strong and can 
stand continuous wear 
for many years. It 
will even stand being 
left out in heavy rains, 
for there is no glue in 
its manufacture to be 
injured by moisture 
and no nails to rust 
and become loosened. 

Another great ad- 
vantage of willow as 
furniture for a sun 
room is that it can be 
upholstered in any SIGNED BY MINNET. 


material that is used for curtaining, there- 
fore the scheme of the room can be drawn 
together in a harmony of color. The great 
lounge chairs of old days were always a de- 
light, but their cumbersomeness made them 
objectionable. Modern willow lounge chairs 
are made with box spring seats, cushioned 
thickly so that they give all the comfort of 
the old-time upholstered “stuffed furniture,” 
yet are lightweight. That invention of the 
god of luxury, the chaise longue, is also 
made now-a-days with box springs. When 
this spring couch is supplied with soft pil- 
lows it furnishes the acme of comfort. 

Grace of outline can easily be obtained in 
willow furniture for it lends itself to curv- 
ing lines. With the chaise longues and 
couches are woven tables, foot-stools, and 
book cases, while for winter use there are 
hanging baskets and tall stands for bird 
cages or flower baskets. There are piano 
lamps with basket shades and also domes of 
willow to be inverted for ceiling lights, in 
fact, there is scarcely an article needed to 
furnish the room that cannot be made of 
willow. The choice and price is endless. 

A useful article of willow, such as a chair, 
can be introduced in almost any room to 
good effect. It lightens the spirit of the 
room, not through design but through its 
color. When rooms are heavy, dull and 
cumbersome in feeling, the introduction of a 
willow chair will transform it. It seems to 
be made to hold cushions and its very lines 
suggest comfort. 





WILLOW FURNITURE WITH CHINTZ COVERS AND PILLOWS, DE- 
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Willow is especially appropriate for sun 
porches, showing a bit of lattice against the 
walls. It has the same lightsome, summery, 
decorative feeling. It suggests gardens and 
out-of-door life. Sun porches are quite 
frequently built on a house as an after 
thought and therefore, for economy’s sake, 
the outer wall of the house is left un- 
touched and the three sides added are vir- 
tually all windows. This leaves one ugly 
wall of concrete or brick or shingle, which 
must be treated in some interesting way. 
Nothing has so far been invented that cov- 
ers this defect so charmingly as lattice built 
up on the walls either in arches, panels or 
in a solid mesh. Sometimes the trellis is 
painted white or Italian green. Occasion- 
ally a decorator is daring enough to paint 
it a bright yellow or even a peacock green. 
The success of such individual treatment 

ae depends upon the way the rest of the room 
comes up to such a venture. 

The entire color scheme of a sun porch 
can be changed every season if desired, for 
the cost is comparatively little, the greatest 
item being the chintz or linen hangings and 
upholsteries. Many women make their own 
curtains and pillows so that the furnishing 
of the sun room is not an expensive or tire- 
some undertaking. Women may even give 
a new stain or coat of paint to the willow 
or reed furniture, for it will take both. If 
willow in the light natural coloring becomes 
soiled, it is easily washed. If its pillows have 











Padeene . : 
LOUNGING CHAIR FROM THE REED SHOP. 
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SUN PORCHES AND SUMMER FURNITURE 


been made of a 
washable mate- 
rial, they can 
easily be fresh- see 
ened, so that the Aye sip 
sun room can be cy, fi HY\) 
remodeled and oT fs Nii N Wy 
regenerated with 0 NAVY EV TTT 
- little effort. Tay “e AULT J 
Rugs for the Pe Yt | Mth ifi// 
sun porch are a u 
also made of 
washable mate- 
rial, or at least 
of materials 
from which 
spots can be re- 
moved with soap 
and water. 
There are a 
number of good 
inexpensive rugs 
made of linen or 
grass, woven in 
many interesting 
patterns. These 
come in all the 
desirable colors 
and are made 
with plain cen- 
ters, stripes or in 
figured centers 
and borders of 
every conceiv- 
able pat- 
tern. Man- 
ufacturers 
have been 
quick to 
provide 
these rugs _BIRDCAGE AND STAND 
with Egyp- ~ol WILLOW FROM MIN- 





tian and 
Oriental patterns that harmonize well 
with modern designs, thus keeping 
well abreast with the requirements of 
coloring and motifs for modern needs, 
Another good point about these linen 
and grass rugs is that they can be 
stored away with no danger of moths 
injuring them. Many people shut 
their summer homes up for the win- 
ter. It is not much trouble to pre- 
serve such rugs and hangings from 
destruction. 

Brightness of color and lightness of 
furniture are, after all, the main points 
for study in creating ideal sun rooms. 
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This Attractive Day Bed 





No. 706 


manship throughout. Desirable for 
City or Country home. Specially 
SP iis bch heveccbneedveawsa 

Turkish Spring Mattress, $20.00. 

Bolster Rolls, $2.50 each. 

Many other attractive designs in Day Beds, Dining 
Room, Bedroom, Living Room Suites and Novelties 
at most reasonable prices on display at our show- 
rooms. 

Booklet “‘TS” sent free on request 


Jouls HESSLER~ 


Jurniture Worth While 


34 WEST 37™ STREET 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Greeley 1385 


Made of the finest quality of im- 
ported willow. Highest grade wert? 0” 





























Save the Song 
Birds 


I: is your duty to 





protect the song 

birds. You can at 

least care for one 
pair by putting up a 
house for them. They 
will help us win the 
war by protecting our 
crops and gardens. 
Dodson bird houses 
get the birds. Built by a 
bird lover who has spent 
twenty-five years in loving 
study of their habits and 
how to attract them around 
beautiful “Bird Lodge,” his 
home on the Kankakee 
per coping. River. 


“Your Bird Friends, and How to 
Free Book Win Them,” also a Bird picture 


in colors worthy of framing. 

“Do Your Bit,” by providing a house and protection 
for at least one pair of song birds. They will repay 
you a thousand fold by protecting our crops and gar- 
dens, aside from their beauty and song. 

Dodson Sparrow Trap now catching sparrows in every 
ana a real trap. Price $6.00 f. o. b. Kankakee, III. 

rite to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


President of American Audubon Association, 


778 S. Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Ill. 


4 Compartments 
Size 28 x 18 inches 
0 n 5 











“The Finest Willow 
Furniture in America’ 


FRENCH WILLOW 
AND AMERICAN 
GENIUS 


Whip-O-Will-O Furniture 
is the delightful result of 


combining the satiny, sup- 
ple willow from the river 
banks of France with the 
clever craftsmanship of 
American artists. 


Whip-O-Will-O, graceful and 
distinctive in design, is withal 
so comfortable, so sanitary, 
and easily moved about, that 
it is rightly called the “‘ideal 
furniture.” 


Whip-O-Will-O prices are 
surprisingly reasonable. 


Send 25c in stamps for our 
beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


(Special bird house booklet in- 
cluded on request.) 





Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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The Ancient City of Amiens 


you will recall, repeatedly 
changed owners until it became 
a dependency of the French 
kingdom in 1185. Even after 
that date, it more than once 
passed out of the power of the 
French king. 

The original Cathedral, 
erected in 881, was twice de- 
stroyed. Work on the present 
edifice was begun in 1220. It has 
passed unharmed through the 
many vicissitudes of the city— 
even the present war—and re- 
mains today one of the most 
highly prized works of medieval 
art in France. 

Haig, famous for his draw- 
ings of the great Cathedrals of 
the world, has immortalized that 

of Amiens in one of his most notable etchings. Of this we have 
been fortunate in securing a photogravure production 15”x21”, 
suitable for framing in the most exclusive home, which is truly 
worthy of the original masterpiece. It has sold previously in 
art stores at $3.00. 

Will you accept a copy without charge? 


This offer is prompted to induce you to become familiar with ARTS 
& DECORATION, as many features of the magazine must inevitably be 
of interest to you. 


Subjects of contemporary art interest are discussed each month as well 
as fine interiors, antique and modern furniture, paintings, sculpture, etc. 
The many illustrations are worthy of the contributions from principal authori- 
ties. In all, it is an essential periodical for discriminating Americans of today. 

Three Dollars a year is the regular subscription price of ARTS & 
DECORATION. New subscribers answering this advertisement will receive 
all the issues of the next twelve months and a copy of Haig’s “Amiens 
Cathedral” will be sent at once—prepaid, absolutely free. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Enclosed find Three Dollars. You may send me prepaid a copy of Haig’s 
“Amiens Cathedral” together with ARTS & DECORATION for one year. 
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REAL HOME, WITH BEAUTY 


A REAL HOME, WITH BEAUTY 


MOST delightful little home has 
recently come to our attention, de- 
signed by Arthur Howell Knox, a 
Chicago architect and constructor in a 
suburb of that great city, for his own dwell- 


ing. The arrangement of the garden plot 
in connection with the house, the complete- 
ness of the floor plans and the homey aspect 
of the exterior combine in making it one 
of exceptional charm. 

This house although almost square in 





FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE DESIGNED BY 
ARTHUR KNOX FOR HIMSELF. 


plan has some very interesting and unusual 
features as well as a charming home atmos- 
phere without the severity of outline and 
conventional plan of the average square 
house. The living room and dining room 
open up well together and the double French 
doors at the front and rear of the house and 
between these two rooms are in line with 
the center axis of the house and garden; 
this arrangement gives a charming vista 
through these rooms and across the lily pool, 





GARDEN SIDE OF THE HOUSE, OVERLOOKING POOL. 
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terminating in a semi-circular pergola at the 
end of the garden. The long side of the 
living room is to the street, occupying more 
than half of the front of the house and is 
thrown open to the porch in the summer 
time. Space and outlook on the front of 
the house are not sacrificed to entrance and 
vestibule, for these features are placed at 
the side, opening into a transverse hall, one 
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A REAL HOME, WITH BEAUTY 





THE WATER LILY POOL IN THE LITTLE GARDEN. 


side of which is open to the living room and 
adds to the spaciousness of that room. 
This hall gives access to the second floor, by 
stairway, to the dining room, and to the bed- 
room portion of the first floor. On one 
side, conveniently located as you enter, is 
a generous sized coat closet, and in the vesti- 
bule a door gives access to the front door 


SUN PORCH AND GARDEN. 
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The Charm 
of 


Chinese 





I 


N_ response to the numerous 
demands a strictly limited 


Edition of 


CLIO BRACKEN’S 


Exquisite Piece of Sculpture entitled 
“THE WORLD'S FIRST KISS” is 
now being placed on private sale, in 
Ivory finished plaster. An exact re- 
production of the original. Twenty 
inches high. 


TTT) 





O insure early delivery 
subscribers’ checks for 
$20.00 should be sent to 





A. J. CONTINI 
146 West 4th Street 
New York City 
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© by Clio Bracken 
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A Letter of Interest from the National War Garden Commission 
to The 


TOUCHSTONE 





CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
PRESIDENT 


PERCIVAL 8S. RIDSDALE 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


My Dear Madam:- 


Dictaphone MS 





NATIONAL WAR GARDEN COMMISSION 


MARYLAND BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDITOR THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE, 
118 East 30th St., 
New York City. 


We want to compliment you very, very much 
upon the March number of The Touchstone 
which is devoted to gardens. Of course we 
are greatly pleased that the article should 
be from this Commission but we must say that 
the magazine as a whole has not been ex- 
celled in our opinion. 

Yours very truly, 


P. S. We have written everyone mentioned 
in the garden story that they can find it in 
your magazine and it will doubtless mean a 
great deal in the future. 


R. T. EDWARDS. 





If you agree with the National 
War Garden Commission that The 
Touchstone has not been excelled, 
sign the attached coupon for a year's 
subscription. Besides bringing you 
the next twelve numbers of The 
Touchstone this will entitle you to 
the complete working blue prints of 
any house designed in The Touch- 
stone architectural department with- 
out further cost. 


p------------4. 














THE TOUCHSTONE, 
118 E. 30th St., New York. 

Please enter my name for a year’s sub- 
scription commencing with the May. issue. 
This entitles me to the complete working 
blue prints of any Touchstone House I 
may select during the life of my subscrip- 
tion. I enclose $4.00 in payment. 
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A REAL HOME, WITH BEAUTY 







a vy T or stairs quickly from the kitchen. A large 
ds brick-faced fireplace with stone shelf and 
quarry tile hearth occupies the end of the 
living room, with casements on each side 
and another group of three casements open 
on the front porch. 

The family bedrooms are on the first 
floor, forming, with the bath, bedroom pas- 
sage and linen closet, a private bedroom 
suite well removed from the service portion 
of the house. Each bedroom has windows 
on two sides, giving cross ventilation and 
light. The front bedroom has two good 
closets and the rear bedroom one large 
closet, and a linen closet off the passage 
is convenient to both bedrooms and bath- 
room. 

The front porch is of the pergola type, 
cement floored, with steps and an edge all 

An around of brick laid in cement mortar. Large 
a” 8 white plaster columns support the roof 
TERRACE | |-..] beams between which are arranged rolling 
5 a | ““| awnings for protection when desired. In 

summer time a removable screen frame 

protects the center third of this generous 

porch where, opening into the living room 

C2 ROOM : through the double doors, summer porch 

i. .| furniture, grass rugs and a swinging seat 

: Pw Los ae make a delightful retreat on hot afternoons. 

Pee ath. Efee: ‘..| The open roof feature of the porch obviates 

tenia >| the darkening of the front rooms of the 

ey : ae house as does the roof of the usual porch 
oe Living Room feet =. across the entire front of a house. 

3 ——ew whey |... The dining room, which occupies the 
ES | N center of the rear portion of the house, is a 

. most sunny and cheerful room, nearly one- 

Pokcu . half of its wall surface being windows, over- 

‘ looking the garden. The kitchen is small 

es z — — — . but well arranged with built-in cases, cup- 

4 2 CER: boards and with a good pantry with ample 

storage space and a refrigerator iced from 
the outside. 

Upstairs, one passes from the stairway 
through a sun room which is a study, play 
room for the children and sleeping porch 
on occasion. A large billiard room at the 
front of the house is a general recreation 
room and a constant delight. Two addi- 
tional bedrooms for guests and maid on 
this floor, with an additional bathroom over 
© 28 the one below, are reached by transverse 
hall along the side of sun room and lighted 
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See en ” oa yn from it by high casements. These second- 


Meet i780" floor rooms have most generous sized clos- 
ets under lower portions of the roof and 
full head room at entrance to them. All 
rooms on this floor have full eight and a 
half foot ceiling height throughout, a fact 
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DETAIL OF GARDEN AND HOUSE PLANS. 
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“KEEPING THE AIR MOIST” 


which one does not suspect from the low 
effect—of the outside of the house. 

At the rear of the dining room is a grass 
terrace elevated above the garden proper, a 
charming gathering place on summer after- 
noons, where tea is served from the dining 
room. A delightful little water garden oc- 
cupies the center of the garden into which, 
through a little stony water course, passes 
the water from a wall fountain at the back 
of the pergola. On either side of the lawn 
surrounding the pool is a perennial border 
where iris, columbine, delphiniums and 
perennial phlox reign in turn through the 
summer months. Dorothy Perkins and Hia- 
watha roses climb over the trellis above 
the dining room windows and a background 
of sumac and other shrubs shut in this 
charming little garden at the rear with two 
sentinel-like Lombardy poplars at either 
side of the pergola. The kitchen garden and 
service walk to the rear are isolated by a 
— Amoor River privet hedge, five feet 

igh. 

The exterior of the building is covered 
with silver-gray stained shingle laid in al- 
ternate wide and narrow courses. The 
sash and porch beams and trellises are 
painted white. The roof shingles are for 
the most part silver-gray, but a few bundles 
were dipped in a vivid moss green stain and 
mixed promiscuously for the north side of 
the roof, giving the effect of an occasional 
moss grown shingle. 


“KEEPING THE AIR MOIST” 


T° keep the air of closed rooms moist and 

wholesome, there is a device on the mar- 
ket that is arranged in a room or a hall, in 
the same way that a radiator is placed. It 
is sometimes enclosed in a casing with an 
openwork top or even suspended from the 
ceiling of the basement so‘ that the moist- 
ened air can come up through a register in 
the floor beneath a radiator. 

This device is nineteen and one-half 
inches long, eight and one-half inches wide 
and twelve inches high and is called a 
“Humirad.” It has a capacity for evap- 
orating from three and one-half to four and 
one-half gallons of water into the at- 
mosphere in twelve hours with low pres- 
sure steam. Steam enters a heating cham- 
ber and evaporates the water into a recep- 
tacle, turning it into aqueous vapor which 
is diffused through the entire house, render- 
ing the air wholesome and pleasant to 
breathe. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Touchstone, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for March 1, 1918. 
State of New York, County of New York, SS. 

Before me, Harry I. Stevens, a Notary Public in 
and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
em el appeared Mary Fanton Roberts, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the Editor and Business Manager 
of The Touchstone and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Mary Fanton Roberts Corp., 
118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Mary Fanton 
Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Business Manager, Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 
30th Street, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total “oom of stock.) Mary Fanton 
Roberts, Inc., 118 E. 30th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Mary Fanton Roberts, 118 E. 30th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Catherine A. Davis, 130 W. 
57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Paul N. Turner, 
453 W. 2ist Street, New York, | * A 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: (If there are 
none; so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or the security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 

as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corpor- 
ation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by her. (Signed) Mary Fanton Roberts, 
Business Manager and Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of March, 1918. Commission expires March 
30, 1918. Harry I. Stevens, Notary Public. 

New York County No. 322. 
New York Register No. 8071. 
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Garden 


Insurance 


In Knowing WHEN, WHERE 
and WHAT You Planted 


Labels are the “sys- 
tematizers” that help 
you keep track of your 
Garden and here you 
have a complete assortment of more than 300 
GARDEN LABELS from the little 3%-inch cop- 
per-wired one for marking individual trees, shrubs 
or plants, to the big 12-inch Label for marking 
Garden rows,—indeed, a Label for every purpose 
and two marking pencils. 

Also you must have straight rows in the Garden, for 
straight rows grow better, look better, and ‘‘work’’ easier 
the gain in space that me Ly = orderly og 
ment. So in this same box you 1 find coiled 100 feet 
of the VERY BEST ag eZ COTTON GARDEN LINE. 

The LABELS, GARDEN LINE and PENCILS are very 
substantially and pues packed in a hardwood box. 


A Most Acceptable, Useful and Unique Gift 
3 {The Price is $3.75 All Delivery Charges Paid 


| C.H.GORDINIER Troy, N. Y. 
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WATERWEEDS REMOVED 


These unsightly and interfering weeds are easily 
removed from the bodies of lakes, ponds, rivers, 
etc. by the Ziemsen Submarine Weed-Cutting 
Saw. Write for particulars to 


ASCHERT BROS. . West Bend, Wis. 








Healthful, deli- 
Grapes Are Foo cious, refreshing. 
Every garden should have a few vines of the best 
kinds for home use. 
HUBBARD’S GRAPE CATALOGUE 

lists only the sorts that are suitable for home plant- 
ing. Send for a copy to-day, and start growing 
grapes this year. 


T. S. HUBBARD Co., Box 25, FREDONIA, N. Y. 








DO YOUR BIT Plant hardy 
Pomeroy English 


walnut trees or an orchard useful and 
ornamental. Particulars free. 


DANIEL N. POMEROY & SON, Lockport, N. Y. 
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LOVETT ROSES for ROSE LOVERS 




















‘Alida Lovett” 


Here are descriptions of two of our leaders. 


Our catalogue describes 


many other of merit although these two are of especial worth 








““ALIDA LOVETT’ 

Is believed to be the finest and most 
valuable of all climbing roses. It is quite 
like the popular Van Fleet but with larger 
and more beautiful mildew-proof glossy 
foliage 

Both buds and flowers are large, of ideal 
form, are held on strong stiff stems a foot 
and a half to two feet long and in color 
are a lively bright shell pink with shad- 
ings of rich sulphur at base of petals—a 
combination that is as beautiful as it is 
novel. Flowers of remarkable substance 
and long lived; whether cut or left upon 
the bush and are pleasantly fragrant. It 
is very much brighter and more cheerful 
in color with larger — than the highly 
prized Dr. Van Flee 

Large plants in five inch pots each $1.00; 
dozen $10.00. 











‘MARY LOVETT” 
The superb snow white climbing rose 
The large full flowers are pure snow white 
They are held on long strong stems and 
are delightfully sweet scented. It blooms 
in late Summer and Autumn as well as in 
June. It is a hybrid of the popular 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and Wichuriana 
and is a strong grower with abundant mil- 
dew-proof leafage and is exceedingly free 
flowering. The flowers are very lasting left 

upon the plant or when cut.. 

eyond question, the finest and most 
valuable climbing white rose as yet of- 
fered. Large plants in five inch pots, each 
50c; dozen $5.00. 














J.T. LOVETT, Inc., 








Box 159 


40th year—200 Acres 


Large descriptive catalogue mailed upon 
request—IT IS FREE 


Little Silver, N. J. 








Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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Gladiolus “Kunderdi 


The Wonderful New Races 
with Wavy or Ruffled Petals 


NewClass New Types New Colors 


No other strains are near so beautiful and your collection 
ean not be up-to-date without them. Send for our 1918 
Free catalog of 52 pages with many beautiful illustrations. 
It describes nearly 300 varieties (all of our own produc- 
tion). 83 extra grand new ones now offered for the first 
time and obtainable only from us. It contains the most 
complete cultural notes and valuable information on gladi- 
olus, including how to grow Giant or Prize winning blooms, 
and how to have them flowering throughout the entire sum- 
mer and fall, until freezing weather sets in. It is time to 
plant now. 


Address the originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus. 
A. E. KUNDERD, Box 10, Goshen, Indiana. 











Burpees Seeds Grow— 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading Ameri- 
can Seed Catalog. A book of 182 pages, fully 
illustrated. It is mailed free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CoO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


s| ORDERS 
a 
a 


WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR 


Genuine 


Hand Made 
Japanese Kimonos 


Made to order only. From 


materials of your own selection 
ORDERS FILLED AS RECEIVED 


ss - 











Prices given on application 


Miss Roiima 


77 West 12th Street, New York City 




















12th Annual Exhibition 


The Guild of an Workers 


Fine Arts Building, 215 West 57th St. 
April 17th to 20th inclusive. Admission Free 


























Boddington’s 
SEEDS 


Reliable Always 
Our catalogue contains a complete list 
of seeds, bulbs, implements, insecti- 
cides, etc., of every kind. Send for 
free copy. 


Arthur T. Boddington Co., Dept. T, 128 Chambers St., N. Y. 

















Touchstone Art Galleries 


AIM TO BRING THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC TO OUT-OF-TOWN ARTISTS 


HE North Room of The Touchstone 

Galleries, with light and service, rents 

for $30.00 for two weeks. The South 
Gallery, which has nearly 40% more ex- 
hibiting space, rents, with light and ser- 
vice, $40.00 for two weeks. 

Overhead reflectors are used to secure 
perfect light for Etchings, Lithographs, 
Wash Drawings, Pen and Ink and Pencil 
Sketches, the finer development of Photo- 
graphs, Architectural Drawings, Interior 
Decoration, and the Crafts. 

THE CHEAPEST BEAUTIFUL 
GALLERIES IN NEW YORK 
Write to-day for Reservations 


Address: TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES 
118 East 30th Street 3 33 : New York 








Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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ART NOTES 


ART NOTES 


OME of the most important exhibi- 
S tions of the year have taken place in 

February and early March. We shall 
not go into detail about these particular 
shows as we intend to present them sep- 
arately from time to time. Among the 
most important which we shall have the 
pleasure of using as articles in THe Toucu- 
STONE are the works of Robert Henri, John 
Sloane, Arthur B. Davies, Ben Ali Haggin, 
Mahonri Young and Cartiano Scarpitta. 
We feel that a mere notice of any of these 
exhibitions would not be fair and just to 
our readers. Also these exhibitions, com- 
plete and beautiful as they have been, fur- 
nish THE TOUCHSTONE with just the ma- 
terial that it desires for a wide and rich 
presentation of the work of American 
artists. 

Although this magazine does not exclude 
foreign art, naturally, and is vitally inter- 
ested in such work as the sculpture of Mes- 
trovic of Serbia, the trench pictures of 
Muirhead Bone of England, the French 
architecture displayed at The Tuilleries for 
the reconstruction of devastated France; 
yet over and above this wide-reaching in- 
terest our personal and editorial purpose is 
always centered upon the work of our 
American painters, sculptors, architects and 
musicians. Alse there is no doubt that the 
difficulty of importing art for the present 
must of necessity not only give our Ameri- 
can artists a wider opportunity for reach- 
ing the public, but also giving the Ameri- 
can public a release for the time being and 
an opportunity for a truer appreciation and 
enjoyment of the growth of our native art. 

We imagine that in this country we have 
really gone past the time when it seemed 
very elegant to sneer at American painting, 
sculpture and music; but this very pro- 
vincial attitude still exists far more widely 
than we realize. Even artists themselves 
will say occasionally with a debonair man- 
ner: “Of course we are doing nothing in 
this country.” But we are really doing 
most significant, beautiful work, and our 
art has truly acquired a national flavor, a 
flavor that will make it of interest to Europe 
in years to come, which our poor imitations 
of European art could never accomplish. 

It will be the purpose of THe Toucn- 
STONE, now that it is firmly established and 
the mechanism of launching a new maga- 
zine has ceased to absorb us, to follow the 


production of art in this country from New 
York to California. We want to know and 
present the accomplishment of art all over 
the United States. We are interested in 
the building of museums, in the sale of 
American art, in the establishment of im- 
portant schools. We should like in the fu- 
ture to publish from month to month a 
calendar of art exhibits, provided they reach 
us six weeks before the date of publication, 
that is, for instance the material for May 
would have to reach this office the fifteenth 
of March, not later. We should be glad to 
have the codperation of our readers in all 
parts of the country to give us information 
about matters of importance beyond what 
may be obtained from ordinary channels of 
art interest. 

This past winter, although we have fol- 
lowed the exhibitions carefully we have not 
reviewed them in the magazine, and this is 
a matter of very real regret, but unavoid- 
able in the launching of so large an enter- 
prise as THE ToUCHSTONE MAGAZINE, its 
Architectural and Garden Departments and 
our Art Galleries. 

We are also hoping this coming season 
to bring before the public out of New York 
the fact that the Art Galleries of Touch- 
stone House are especially useful to out-of- 
town artists. It is the purpose of this es- 
tablishment to bring out-of-town artists in 
touch with the New York public, with art 
critics and art lovers in New York City. 
We are interested not only in individual ex- 
hibitions but in group exhibitions which 
will show the representative art work of 
city or town that has not as yet exhibited 
in New York. 

So many exhibitions have taken place 
during the past season that have not been 
recorded in the magazine that it is a ‘pleas- 
ure to us to give the following lists of the 
work of American artists who have seemed 
especially worth while: 

New York in the Graphic Arts, Frederick 
Keppel & Company; Irving Heitkamp, 
Whitney-Richards Galleries ; George Elmer 
Browne, Whitney-Richards Galleries ; Leon 
Kroll, Knoedler Galleries; Bryson Bur- 
roughs, Montross Galleries; Exhibition of 
Intimate Paintings, The Macbeth Gallery; 
Gifford Beale, The Macbeth Gallery; Ex- 
hibition of Paintings in Westchester County 
and the Sleepy Hollow Country, by Wells 
M. Sawyer and Helen Alton Sawyer, Bab- 
cock Art Galleries; Exhibition of Indige- 
nous Sculpture at Mrs. H. P. Whitney’s 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studio; Exhibition of Paintings by Ander- 
son, Bellows, DuBois, Glackens, Hig- 
gins, Kuehne, Lever, MacRae, Manigault, 
Maurer, Of, Pach, Perrine, Tucker, Mont- 
ross Gallery; Annual Exhibition of Thirty 
Paintings By Thirty Artists, The Macbeth 
Gallery ; British Official Exhibition of Lith- 
ographs Showing Britain’s Efforts and 
Ideals in the Great War, Jacques Selig- 
mann & Company Galleries; Kenneth 
Clarke, City Club; the Sculpture of Andrew 
O’Connor, Jacques Seligmann Galleries ; 
Exhibition of Paintings by the Salmagundi 
Club; Exhibition of Paintings by K. Ashi- 
wara, T. K. Gado, S. Hamachi, I. E. Hori, 
K. Inukai, K. Kimoto, Y. Kuniyoshi, G. 
Sakaguchi, S. Shimotori, George Tera, M. 
T. Tsuchiya, M. Uwagawa, at the Mac- 
Dowell Club. . 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘*EVERYMAN’S GARDEN IN WAR- 
TIME:” BY CHARLES A. SELDEN 


O feed the civilized world is the hugh 

task that confronts the United States 

this year. Gardening has therefore be- 
come a matter of stern duty and grmi neces- 
sity. Mr. Selden who has gained much wis- 
dom in his “amateur’s” garden in New Jer- 
sey, has written this book with the object 
of giving this year’s recruits in the agricul- 
tural army a serviceable text book. Many 
people will plant a garden this year who 
have had little or no experience in the 
science of getting one small seed to make 
a hundred per cent increase. This book will 
help him or her in the matter of tools, sea- 
sons for planting, spraying, etc. The book 
is arranged in chapters that, beginning with 
the first week in April, tells the inexperi- 
enced what should be done and how to do 
it. The calendar of work is covered even 
up to the time of storing the harvest in cel- 
lars and protecting the fruit trees and 
bushes until the following spring. Much 
helpful advice is stored away between the 
green covers of this little book and every 
amateur should have a copy at hand for 
instant need in time of doubt. (Published 
by Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 
City. 338 pages. Price, $1.35 net.) 


“A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS:” BY 
ALICE E. BALL 


HY should not birds be described in 
rhyme and rhythm? Poets often con- 
vey a truth that scientists can never snare 
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with their long hard names. Alice E. Ball 
has put her observations of bird life into 
rhythm which makes them much easier for 
children to remember. As Frank M. Chap- 
man says the best time in the year to study 
birds is in the winter when there are fewer 
to puzzle the beginner. Miss Bell has ar- 
ranged her chapters under groups descrip- 
tive of the winter residents and the visitors, 
spring birds and the later spring birds. 
Every poem faces a full page picture in 
color of the bird it sings about, drawn by 
Robert Bruce Horsfall. A few exquisite 
poems from other writers have also been 
introduced so that the book is a collection 
of bird poems as well as a portfolio of bird 
pictures. There are little poems on bird 
occupation and their music and the way they 
sing, so that school children would be glad 
to commit them to memory. There are also 
lists of birds, and the date of their probable 
migration north and south. The book is 
especially suitable for children who learn 
to know their friends in the woods through 
having become familiar with them in the 
pages of this book. (Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York City, Publishers. 191 
pages. Illustrated by Robert Bruce Hors- 
fall. Price, $3.00.) 


A FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


(Continued from page 92) 


No. Ft. or Distance Quantity 
Name. Plants. Apart. Seed. 
RA SEES Cre ee er Ee eT eee 1 Oz. 


_ A small quantity is sufficient; more than necessary 
is used on plan for decorative effect. Parsley is a bi 
ennial; in order to keep the allotted space filled, one-half 
of the quantity should be sown each year. 


Rows—2 Ft. % Oz. 
Each Way—3 Ft. 1 Pk. 


Bond uessctia ine 70 Ft. 
Sweet Pepper .......... 


Culture same as eggplant. 


PU ccc encvennscoconss 600 Ft. 8 Ots. 


These to be equally divided between early, intermediate, 
and late. 


ED. se ditienscs+eskdd 

To be sown with Carrot or Lettuce or both. 
Rhubarb .......... Clumps8 Each Way 4to 5 Ft. 

Buy Plants. 
BERS. soso svtssenedgeees 1 Pk. 
SEE” cwbacactakean’s 70 Ft. Rows—2 Ft. 1% Oz. 
| 7 PO Sowin Drills Apart—2 Ft. 

ew Zealand Spinach..Hills Apart—2 Ft. 1 Oz. 

Each Wa 


Sow in early spring every two weeks he succession or 
sow 3 or 4 seeds of New Zealand spinach to each hill. ~ 


Summer Squash ...Hills— 8 Each Way 6 Ft. 

Hubbard Squash. ..Hills—14 Each Way 6 Ft. 

WD -Scdedonvecce Pls.—44 Each Way 4 Ft. 1 Pk. 
Or buy Plants. 

TN a oabds de Jive tees Rows—2 Ft. 1 Oz. 
Number of feet given is same as for beets. 

Watermelon ...... Hills— 8 Each Way 8 to 10 Ft. 
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shrubs. 





IRISES. 


New Astilbe Roses, Dahlias. 


ries, coryolopsis, etc. 


plantings. 


119 Garfield Avenue 


New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
: For Early Spring Planting 


Year after year the hardy garden grows more charming and valu- 
able as the plants increase in size and blooming power. Early spring 
is a desirable time for selecting and planting most perennials and 


In my comprehensive collection at Wyomissing may be found 
plants suitable for every phase of gardening. A few of these are 
here noted—to list them all would be impossible: 

- An unusual and distinctive collection, including many novelties of my own raising 
(Awarded the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal). 
PEONI The most complete collection of herbaceous and tree Peonies in the world. 


Delphiniums, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, Trollius, Long Spurred Aquilegia, Hardy Asters, 


New cotoneasters, enkianthus, berberis, flowering cher- 


Lilacs, Philadelphus, and Deutzias. A complete collection of Lemoine’s new creation. 
Dwarf Evergreens. Rare specimens for formal gardens, lawn groups and rock garden 
A complete list of my collection of Hardy Plants and Shrubs will be found in 
FARR’S HARDY PLANT SPECIALTIES 
(Sixth Edition) 112 pages of text, 30 full page illustrations (13 in color). Most 
well-informed gardeners have a copy, but if you have not received it, or it has been 
mislaid, a duplicate will be sent promptly on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 


Wyomissing, Penna. 


Planning the Garden. So many have asked me to help them plan their gardens that I 
have found it necessary to form a special department in charge of a skilled landscape 
designer and plantsman. I will be glad to assist you in any way desired by off-hand 
suggestions or by the preparation of detailed plans for which a charge will be made. 


























Have Some of Our 


Heatherhome Beauties 
In Your Garden This Year 


Flowers from Heatherhome seeds have been 
a revelation to American Gardeners. Many 
of our wonderful creations have never yet 
been equaled. This year we again have sev- 
eral marvelous novelties that every Garden 
Lover should grow and enjoy. Try this Spe- 
cial Offer and get acquainted. 





Heatherhome Midsummer Cosmos 


Flowers fully as large and beautifully colored as the late 
kind and bloom from July until frost. For 25 cents we 
will mail you a large packet—White, Pink and Crimson 
blended. Also a large packet of Heatherhome Branching 
Asters—American grown; one full ounce of “‘Heatherhome 
Beauties”, Sweet Peas; and our unique and he!pful 1918 


Catalog—‘*The War-Time Flower Garden”. Write today. 


HEATHERHOME SEED & NURSERY CO. 
258 Fifth Avenue Room 408 New York 
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Garden Furniture 


THIS CHARMING SET of Garden 
Furniture stained weathered gray or 
green delivered by express for $55.00 
within 300 mile radius of Beverly. 
Painted white or green $60.00. Add 75 
cents for each additional 100 miles. 

Garden Seats, Garden Houses, Summer Houses, Per- 
golas, Rose Arbors, Gates, Fences, Treillage, Screens 


for sun parlors and verandas, Bird Baths, Sundials, 
Vases, and other accessories. 


Send for catalog 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES 
COMPANY 


188 Hale Street Beverly, Mass. 
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The Touchstone Magazine 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Editor 


WILL HELP YOU SOLVE 


—yYour Building Problems 
—Your Decorating Problems 
—yYour Planting Problems 
—Your Household Probiems 


THE TOUCHSTONE ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT will be 
glad to offer advice and suggestions as to the best building materials and 
where they may be obtained or will answer any other questions which 
may arise in connection with the construction of your home. Write to 
Mr. Fowler, the head of The Touchstone Architectural Department, 
today. He will be glad to give your problem his personal attention. 


THE TOUCHSTONE GARDEN DEPARTMENT has developed 
a backyard garden in which various seeds and plants are actually tested 
and grown. If you wish any advice on when to plant or what to plant 
or how to plan your garden in the city or country, write to Mrs. Roorbach, 
the Garden Editor. She will be glad to help you. 


THE TOUCHSTONE DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT is constant- 
ly in touch with the most recent developments in decoration. It is in a 
position to give invaluable help to those who are planning to decorate or 
furnish their homes. If you wish suggestions which will make your home 
distinctive, write to The Touchstone Decorative Department to-day. 


THE TOUCHSTONE MODEL EFFICIENCY KITCHEN is installed 
in The Touchstone House for the purpose of placing on exhibition the 
best kitchen fixtures and utensils and the most recent labor saving devices. 
Mrs. Christine Frederick, who is in charge of this kitchen, has a nation- 
wide reputation as kitchen expert. She is peculiarly well fitted to answer 
any questions relative to household problems and will be glad to do so. 


THE TOUCHSTONE is more than a magazine—it is an organization 
ready and eager to be of personal service to subscribers and friends. 
Write of any of your problems any time—whether big or little—it will 
be a pleacvre to serve you. . 


TOUCHSTONE SERVICE 


H-mebuilding, Interior Decorating, 
Efficiency Kitchen, Garden Planning 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE, 118 East 30th Street, New York City 








Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
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